NEW,  FUNCTIONALLY  DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 

CLASSMATES* 

styled  to  keep  your  school  modern 


Keep  classrooms  motlern  with  Coloramic  Ci.ass- 
MATKs  hy  American  Seating  — a  fniictional,  new 
line  ot  school  furniture,  color-styled  in  Diploma 
Hlne  and  (Massday  ('.oral. 

(Ilassmatk  tables  uniquely,  antomaticallv 
adjust  to  uneven  floors.  Height  is  adjustable 
in  1"  increments.  Graceful  steel  standards  give 
maximum  leg  room.  (Ilassmate  chairs  are  |jos- 
ture-|>erfect  —  comfort-contour  seats  and  tilting 
backs  adapt  form  and  structure  to  body  sha|)es. 

Call  on  us  for  all  your  school  supplios— prompt 
delivery  from  warehouse.  Send  for  catalog. 

*TnKle-inark  of  American  Seating  Company. 

Clammatc  furniture  is  covered  by  patents  and  patents  pending. 


BLACKBOARD  LIGHTING 

AND  COLOR  ARE  IMPORTANT 


Adequate  lighting  on  blackboards  used  for  class  instruction  is  just 
as  important  as  is  adequate  lighting  on  desks. 

General  classroom  lighting,  however,  seldom  provides  enough 
illumination  for  quick,  easy  seeing  of  the  work  on  such  black¬ 
boards.  Supplementary  lighting  is  needed  for  this. 

The  color  of  blackboards  also  has  on  effect  upon  the  visual 
comfort  of  pupils.  For  this  reason,  today’s  blackboards  ore  no 
longer  block.  They  ore  green,  yellow  —  o  variety  of  light  colors. 

Get  the  facts  and  information  on  proper  lighting  for  black¬ 
boards  and  their  color  to  fit  your  needs.  They  ore  important  con¬ 
siderations  in  your  planning  for  overall  good  "see-obility”  for  your 
pupils. 

Coll  your  Public  Service  office  today.  One  of  our  experienced 
Lighting  Representatives  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  information 
you  wont. 

c\^  ''Call  today.  We're  at  your  service!" 


An 

INVITATION  TO 
SECURITY 


We  cordially  invite  each  member  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Association’s  Group 
Insurance  Plan  to  learn  more  about  this  important 
welfare  project. 

Be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  your  income  is 
protected  by  the  Group  Insurance  Plan  endorsed 
by  the  N.J.E.A. 


^MJad/iinaton  Hationai 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Special  office  for  New  Jersey  teachers 

30  WEST  LAFAYETTE  STREET,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Telephone  LYric  9*3006 
Executive  Office  —  Evanston,  IHinois 


Rrst  Notice 

NJ.  Education  Association 
In  reference  to  your  billboard  advertix 
ment  regarding  teaching,  I  would  apprecia 
you  sending  me  any  brochures  or  literttn 
on  the  necessary  qualifications. 

Virginia  Biancamm 

Yours  was  our  first  request,  as  a  rt 
suit  of  the  billboard  campaign;  ii 
fact  your  letter  reached  us  before  n 
knew  any  of  the  signs  were  up. 


Billboard  Bid 
Dear  Dr.  Hipp, 

The  billboards  throughout  the  State  i 
the  recruitment  of  future  teachers  m 
dramatizing  the  needs  as  well  as  the  if 
portunities  in  our  professional  field.  Th 
is  a  significant  contribution  on  the  put  • 
you  and  your  Association.  As  one  meah  ^ 
of  the  profession,  I  am  expressing  my  a 
thusiastic  endorsement  of  this  project  M« 
power  to  you  and  the  Association  in  th 
venture.  K 

Earl  E.  Mom 

This  is  NJEA’s  first  attempt  at  bill'  ^ 
board  advertising.  We  hope  it  worki 

Those  Previous  Years 

Dear  Sirs: 

What  are  your  views  about  this  probks 
of  hiring  experienced  teachers  but  sDiv 
ing  them  oidy  a  certain  percentage  of  thia 
previous  years  on  the  new  job  salary  gsitk? 

Are  boards  justified  in  doing  this?  I’d  l&i 
to  see  an  article  on  this  topic. 

A  Teadw 

The  philosophy  of  the  NJEA  is  « 
encourage  boards  of  education,  who» 
teachers  are  fully  adjusted  to  the  loci 
salary  schedule  in  operation,  to  gi’ti 
full  credit  for  outside  experience. 

If,  however,  teachers  are  not  full 
adjusted,  it  may  be  necessary  /o' 
boards  of  education  to  limit  the  nW 
ber  of  years  of  salary  credit  for  oui 
side  experience.  Otherwise  a  net 
teacher  would  receive  a  higher  salsr;  \ 
than  the  teacher  already  in  the  d**  | 

trict.  \ 
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This  month  we  pay  special  tribute  to  the  many  helping  teachers 
working  in  the  rural  counties  of  our  State.  To  find  out  just  what 
life  as  a  helping  teacher  is,  we  spent  a  day  with  our  camera  fol¬ 
lowing  the  president  of  the  helping  teachers  group,  Ethlyn  Davis. 
For  the  results  and  a  camera's  eye  view  of  one  of  Miss  Davis's 
typical  days  see  pp.  312-315. 


PUBUCATION  AND  BDITOBIU.  OFFICES— the  NJEA  REVIEW  la  iraUtshed  ten  Umea 
n  year — on  the  flrat  ot  each  month  from  September  to  June— by  the  New  Jeney  Educa¬ 
tion  Aaeoeiation.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  18  S.  Dean  Street.  EnRlewood.  N.  J.  The 
Editorial  Office  is  at  18B  W.  State  Street.  Trenten.  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-5658.  En¬ 
tered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Dumont,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
Act  of  AuBuat  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailinB  at  special  rate  of  postafe  provided  in  Pam. 
4,  Sac.  588,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  It  unclaimed  please  send  form  8578  to  Pnb- 
Iteher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

ADVERTISING — State  Teachers  MaBssinas.  Inc.,  Is  the  advertisinE  representative  for  the 
NJEA  REVIEW.  Addrcs<as:  295  Madison  Are..  New  York  17.  N.  Y.:  S07  N.  Mlchisan  Ave.. 
Chicaco  1,  III. :  600  S.  New  Hampahire  Ave.,  Los  AnBelss  17,  Calif. ;  582  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  4,  Calif. 

MEMBERSHIP — The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00.  $2.00,  or  $10.00  entitles  a  member 
to  receive  the  Review  far  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  Review. 
Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  par  year.  SinEla  copies  are  26  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE — Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  protriema  involvinB 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Committaa  on  Teacher  Welfara  throush  the 
Bzacutiva  Secretary,  NJEA.  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  Telephone  EXport  6-5558. 


Psye  lit 


KewJers«yOffen 
^  A  PUTURE 
in  Teaching 


All  over  New  Jersey  billboards  like  the  one  pictured 
on  this  page  are  appearing  along  the  highways.  The  space  u 
the  contribution  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  to  the 
NJEA’s  teacher  recruitment  campaign.  That  whole  campaign 
is  gathering  momentum  throughout  the  State. 

In  many  counties  and  local  communities,  recruiting  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  set  up  on  the  initiative  of  the  teacher  or¬ 
ganization.  These  committees  are 


distributing  materials  pro¬ 
vided  by  NJEA  and  other  groups;  making  parents  and  other 
citizens  aware  of  the  grave  teacher  shortage;  locating  former 
teachers  who  might  return  to  the  profession;  giving  out  infor¬ 
mation  about  teacher-training  opportunities  in  New  Jersey  to 
high  school  and  college  students;  and  planning — already — for 
the  observance  of  National  Teacher’s  Day  as  one  feature  of  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week  next  November. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend,  however,  that  all  teachers  in  New  Jersey  are  equally 
enthusiastic  recruiters.  Some  have  asked  me  to  justify  the  statement  that  NEW 
JERSEY  OFFERS  A  FUTURE  IN  TEACHING. 

New  Jersey  today — as  a  result  especially  of  recent  NJEA-backed  legislation — 
can  match  any  state  in  the  country  in  its  overall  appeal  to  teachers.  Some  dis¬ 
tricts  elsewhere  can  offer  special  lures,  but  New  Jersey  as  a  state  has  some  of 
the  best  minimum  salary,  sick  leave  and  retirement  legislation  available  any¬ 
where.  Our  average  salary  is  among  the  highest  such  figures  in  the  nation, 
and  it  does  not  yet  fully  reflect  the  result  of  our  State  schedule  of  minimum 
salaries.  W’e  also  think  that  New  Jersey  has  other  charms  to  offer;  its  location, 
its  closeness  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  its  hills  and  its  seashore,  and  best 
of  all,  some  of  the  best-run,  most  progressive,  most  challenging  schools  to  teach 
in.  New  Jersey  has  always  wanted  good  schools  for  its  children. 

And  we  are  still  moving  forward.  The  present  is  a  mere  way-station  to  the 
future.  W'e  can  progress  as  far  in  the  next  hundred  years  as  we  did  in  the  last, 
and  young  people  entering  teaching  today  can  look  forward  confidently  to  com¬ 
plete  professional  status  and  salaries  long  before  thev  are  ready  to  retire.  The 
more  and  better  young  people  we  can  get  into  teaching  right  now,  the  sooner 
that  time  will  come. 

Sincerely  yourt. 


Pr«sid«nt  Richard  Back  axtands  tha  qratituda  of  fha  Auociation  fe 
Chartat  Stephans,  president  of  the  Outdoor  Advertisin9  Association, 
for  the  billboard  display  organization's  extansive  cooparation  in 
NJEA's  teacher  recruitment  campaign. 
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Disagreement  on  Added  Taxes 
Stalls  School  Building  Aid  Plan 

One-cent  rise  in  cigarette  levy  is  probable, 
but  additional  revenue  source  is  still  sought. 


The  New  Jersey  Legislature  left  for 
its  mid-winter  recess  on  Thursday, 
February  9,  without  taking  any  fur¬ 
ther  action  on  the  three  bills  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  state  program  of  aid  for 
school  buildings.  Though  introduced 
at  the  opening  session  in  January, 
Senate  Bills  2,  3,  and  4  have  not  been 
brought  up  for  further  action  in  the 
Senate.  Sponsors  of  the  bills  are  Sen¬ 
ators  Dumont  (R.,  Warren),  Forbes. 
(R.  Somerset),  McKay  (R.,  Burling¬ 
ton).  and  Harper  (R.,  Sussex).  Sen¬ 
ator  Lance  (R.,  Hunterdon)  is  also  a 
sponsor  of  S-3. 

One-Cent  Rise  Expected 
Major  cause  for  the  delay  on  the 
much  needed  program  is  failure  of 
the  Senate  leaders  to  reach  agreement 
with  Governor  Meyner  on  a  suitable 
plan  for  financing  the  $12  to  $15 
million  program.  Original  proposals 
for  a  two-cent  increase  in  the  State 
cigarette  tax  were  protested  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  destroy  New 
Jersey’s  competitive  advantage  with 
neighboring  states.  New  York’s  tax  is 


School  Costs  Total  One-Third 
In  Governor's  1956-57  Budget 

More  than  one-third  of  the  funds 
recommended  in  Governor  Meyner’s 
annual  budget  message  will  be  used 
in  the  field  of  education.  In  presenting 
his  report  to  the  State  Legislature, 
the  Governor  noted  that  $1  of  every 
S3  appropriated  will  be  used  for 
school  purposes. 

Increases  noted  for  next  year  in¬ 
cluded  $4,400,00  in  additional  State 
•Md  as  a  result  of  the  new  formula  for 
using  current  rather  than  past  public 
school  enrollments.  Direct  aid  to  lo¬ 
cal  school  districts  for  the  1956-57 
fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $67,800.00. 

An  increase  of  $2,800,000  in  the 
State's  share  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  was  also  recom¬ 
mended,  including  payment  of  the 
employers’  share  of  Social  Security 
under  the  new  integrated  and  expanded 
teacher  retirement  system. 


one-cent  higher  and  Pennsylvania’s 
two-cents  higher  than  New  Jersey’s 
present  three-cent  levy. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  one- 
cent  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax 
would  be  acceptable.  However,  this 
would  only  provide  about  $8  million 
of  the  needed  revenue. 

Governor  Meyner  has  indicated  that 
he  favors  the  $15  million  program 
and  the  one-cent  cigarette  tax.  but  dis¬ 
agreed  on  the  source  of  the  additional 
money.  His  1956  budget  message 
clearly  indicated  that  State  surplus 
funds  were  no  longer  large  enough 
to  be  tapped  for  additional  state  aid 
purposes  The  increase  in  general  state 
aid  to  permit  the  use  of  more  recent 


enrollment  figures  was  passed  last  year 
without  any  additional  provision  for 
increased  revenue. 

Bi-ParKsan  Support  Sought 
If  and  when  a  suitable  tax  program 
is  devised  it  is  probable  that  the 
building  aid  program  will  receive  bi¬ 
partisan  support.  Three  bills  iden¬ 
tical  to  S-2,  3,  and  4  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  John  A.  Wadding- 
ton  (D.,  Salem).  Thev  are  numbered 
S-  79,  80,  81. 

The  Legislature  will  officially  re¬ 
convene  on  March  12,  but  a  special 
conference  to  work  out  the  buildina 


TP&AF  Urges  Early  Completion 
Of  Teacher  Beneficiary  Forms 

Forms  on  which  members  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  fund 
can  designate  their  beneficiaries — in 
case  of  death  in  service — have  been 
sent  out  to  boards  of  education  for 
distribution  to  teachers.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  teachers  execute  these 
and  return  them  to  the  Fund  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Until  such 
a  form  is  executed,  the  death  benefit  of 
1.5  X  salary  will  be  paid  to  the  teach¬ 
er’s  estate  if  the  teacher  should  die 
before  retiring.  This  often  results  in 
higher  taxes  and  some  times  in  pay¬ 
ments  to  a  beneficiary  other  than  the 
teacher  would  have  preferred.  These 
are  new  forms  and  should  be  filled 
out  and  filed  by  every  member  of  the 
fund.  Forms  previously  filed  do  not 
cover  the  death  benefits  payable 
under  the  new  retirement  law. 


Senator  Wayna  Du¬ 
mont,  Jr.  and  Con9rast- 
man  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr.  (saatad  hara  with 
Prasidant  Richard  T. 
Back)  raportad  to  local 
taachar  laadars  attand- 
in9  NJEA't  La9itlativa 
Confaranca  on  January 
21  on  efforts  to  achieve 
passa9a  ot  State  and 
Federal  School  Buildin9 
Aid  la9islatioa. 


aid  financing  problem  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  March  6.  If  agreement  can 
be  reached  and  the  necessary  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  and  signed  by  March  31, 
then  local  boards  will  be  able  to  add 
the  aid  to  their  1956-57  budgets  in 
the  form  of  tax  relief.  If  it  is  passed 
after  March  31,  the  deadline  for  de¬ 
termining  local  school  tax  rates  and 
making  any  budget  changes,  then  the 
money  will  be  accumulated  in  a  newly 
creat^  Capital  Reserve  Fund  to  the 
credit  of  the  local  school  districts.  The 
districts  could  then  have  this  reserve 
available  in  addition  to  regular  aid 
for  inclusion  in  ’  their  1957-58  bud¬ 
gets. 
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Commission  Submits 
Library  Aid  Plan 

A  proposal  for  State  aid  for  libraries 
in  New  Jersey  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  Commission  to 
Study  Library  Services  in  New  Jersey. 
It  calls  for  $1,359,000  in  State  aid, 
with  a  potential  maximum  of  slightly 
over  82,000,000.  It  is  aimed  at  making 
available  to  New  Jersey  citizens  a  mini* 
mum  foundation  library  program  of 
$1.50  per  capita  per  year. 

The  program  as  submitted  is  similar 
to  the  general  plan  used  for  State 
school  aid — minimum  grants  of  $.05 
per  capita,  or  $.35  per  capita  for  mu¬ 
nicipalities  which  maintain  minimum 
standards,  and  equalization  aid  where 
a  quarter-mill  tax  on  equalized  valua¬ 
tions  will  not  make  the  $1.50  per  cap¬ 
ita  available. 

The  Commission  points  out  to  the 
Legislature  that  more  than  200,00  citi¬ 
zens  lack  free  public  library  service  of 
any  kind,  and  that  over  half  the  people 
lark  adequate  library  service  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  $1.50  per  capita  standard 
established  by  the  American  Library- 
Association.  It  also  stresses  the  lack  of 
trained  librarians  and  the  way  low 
salaries  handicap  recruitment.  There 
are,  it  reports,  2^  free  public  libraries 
in  New  Jersey,  including  152  munici¬ 
pal,  94  “association”  libraries  main¬ 
tained  by  private  groups,  and  12  coun¬ 
ty  libraries. 

The  $.05  minimum  proposed  by  the 
Commission  would  go  to  each  munici¬ 
pality  which  maintains  a  free  public 
library  and  makes  required  reports. 
The  requirements  for  the  $.35  mini¬ 
mum  aid  are  the  raising  of  the  local 
fair  share  of  a  quarter-mill  on  equal¬ 
ized  valuations;  expenditure  of 
$50,000  or  more  or  belonging  to  a  uni¬ 
fied  or  federated  library  system  which 
does  so  or  to  a  county  library;  and 
with  a  population  of  10.000,  employ 
in  professional  positions  only  certifi¬ 
cated  librarians.  The  equalization  aid 
needed  to  maintain  the  $1.50  per  cap¬ 
ita  minimum  is  available  only  for  mu¬ 
nicipalities  under  35,000  which  also 
qualify  for  the  $.35  per  capita  mini¬ 
mum  aid.  The  Commission  also  recom¬ 
mends  three  year  grants  of  $20,000  a 
year  to  new  county  libraries,  and  an 
emergency  fund  of  $50,000. 

Where  a  municipality  is  a  member 
of  a  county  library  system,  the  State 
aid  would  be  paid  directly  to  the 
county  library,  which  could  return  $.05 
per  capita  to  the  municipality  for  sup¬ 
plemental  local  library  services. 

The  report  contains  detailed  figures 
showing  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
plan  on  municipalities  and  libraries 
throughout  the  State. 


Two  NJEA-backod  bills  to  make  tenure  for 
school  nurses  identical  with  that  9ranted 
teachers  end  to  clarify  policy  on  school 
health  pro9rams  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  by  Mrs.  Marie  F.  Meebert, 
assemblywomen  from  Essex  County. 

Union  County  Legislative  Dinner 
Spotlights  Local  Representatives 

Prospects  for  federal  and  state 
school  building  aid  were  reviewed  for 
Union  county  teachers  at  the  annual 
county  legislative  dinner  on  January 
26.  Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Assemblymen  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
Carlyle  W.  Crane  and  G.  Clifford 
Thomas,  and  Senator  Kenneth  C. 
Hand.  Mr.  Williams  indicated  his 
wholehearted  support  for  the  federal 
aid  legislation  now  before  congress, 
while  Mrs.  Dwyer  pledged  her  vote 
for  any  reasonable  tax  bill  to  finance 
the  state  school  building  aid  measures. 


Mrs.  Emma  E.  Nawton,  atsamblywoman  from 
Passaic  County,  has  rainfroducad  in  fha  6an- 
aral  Assambty  lo9islation  to  provida  a  hi9har 
scalo  ‘  of  minimum  pansions  for  rotirod 
faaehors. 


School  Nurse  Bills 
Introduced  in  Assembly 

Two  bills  backed  by  the  NJEA  have 
been  introduced  in  the  1956  General 
Assembly  by  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Maebert 
(R.  Essex)  to  help  clarify  the  position 
of  school  nurses  in  New  Jersey 
schools. 

A-159,  though  not  interfering  with 
any  established  health  program,  would 
encourage  administration  of  school 
health  programs  directly  by  local 
boards  of  education.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  school  health  programs 
now  operate  under  this  arrangement. 
However,  in  some  communities  nurses 
are  employed  by  the  municipality, 
which  assigns  them  to  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  In  others,  boards  of  education 
contract  with  private  health  agencies 
for  nursing  services.  The  new  legis¬ 
lation  would  allow  in  future  changes 
only  direct  employment,  dismissal, 
and  direction  of  school  nurses  by 
boards  of  education. 

The  other  bill,  A-160  would  amend 
the  tenure  act  for  school  nurses. 
School  nurses  now  have  tenure,  but 
this  bill  outlines  an  orderly  procedure 
for  determining  seniority  when  a 
board  of  education  needs  to  reduce 
its  staff.  This  is  the  same  procedure 
enacted  into  law  for  teachers  in  1952. 


Over  450  Atlantic  Co.  Teachers 
Say  Thanks  at  Legislative  Dinner 

Atlantic  County  teachers  went  “all 
out”  this  year  for  the  county  legisla¬ 
tive  dinner  on  February  6.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  sponsored  by  the  Atlantic 
County  Education  Association,  the 
Atlantic  County  Association  of  Public 
School  Administrators  and  Super¬ 
visors.  and  the  Atlantic  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Boards  of  Education.  Over 
450  Atlantic  County  teachers  gathered 
at  the  President  Hotel  to  say  “thank 
you”  to  Senator  Frank  S.  Farley  and 
Assemblymen  Paul  M.  Salsburg  and 
Milton  W.  Glenn.  Antoinette  Gugli- 
otta  of  Hammonton,  president  of  the 
county  organization,  presided  and 
teachers  of  the  Margate  schools  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  riotous  skit  built 
around  a  day  in  the  life  of  Miss  Delir¬ 
ious,  an  atypical  teacher.  Dr.  Freder¬ 
ick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  voting 
records  of  the  Atlantic  county  legis¬ 
lators. 


Alice  M.  Meeker,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Paterson  STC,  is  the  author 
of  the  article,  “What  a  Good  Teacher 
Means  to  Your  Child”  appearing  in 
the  February  issue  of  Family  Circle 
magazine. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


itate  Tops  1957  Life  Member  Goal 
or  NBA  Building  Fund  Campaign 

More  than  $125^000  in  cash  contributions  and  new 
life  memberships  bring  New  Jersey  over  5-year  goal. 


A  brief  telegram  arrived  at  NJEA 
dquarters  late  in  the  afternoon  on 
riJay,  February  10.  It  read: 
CONGRATULATIONS  NEW  JERSEY 
HAS  MET  THE  1957  QUOTA  FOR 
THE  NEA  BUILDING  FUND  CAM¬ 
PAIGN 

KARL  H  BERNS 
ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 
FIELD  OPERATIONS 
hind  the  message  was  a  long  story 
iat  began  back  at  the  NEA  Conven* 
■on  in  1952. 

When  plans  were  first  announced 
r  the  building  of  the  New  NEA 
entt-r  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  financ- 
g  was  naturally  an  important  prob- 
m.  It  was  hoped  that  the  remodeling 
if  the  old  offi-ce  structures  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  wings  necessary  to 
rinsform  the  NEA  headquarters  into 
functional  modem  office  building 


“ena-mor*"  NEA  lifa  mambar  naadad 
‘3  ^  Naw  Jareay  past  its  goal  of  contri- 
bfiom  toward  tha  naw  NEA  Cantar,  hirnad 
■t  right  in  tha  NEA  Stata  Diractor's  own 
*dMal.  Mrs.  Eva  Lowanthal  (laft)  startad 
tiching  at  Jacbon  Ava.  School  in  Hack- 
••wck  on  Fabruary  I.  Sha  is  ona  of  many 
^  trainad  to  ba  a  taachar  but  has  baan 
hay  linca  collaga  days  raising  har  family. 
Vith  har  thraa  childran  in  high  school  and 
(dUga,  and  haaring  of  tha  naad  for  taachars 
Arsagh  har  work  as  prasidant  of  tha  Taanack 
hi.  PTA,  Mrs.  Lowanthal  dacidad  to  coma 
ksck  into  tha  profauion  for  which  sha  had 
studiad. 

Ahtr  har  first  day  in  tha  classroom,  sha  was 
‘**v<ncad  that  this  was  har  naw  caraar. 
^dkan  askad  by  har  principal,  Lana  Porraca, 
*bnt  joining  profauional  associations  sha 
''pi'od  with  a  haarty  "of  coursa".  Than  whan 
As  continuad,  "and  isn't  thara  somathing 
•boat  lifa  mambarship;  aftar  all  this  is  my 
‘*'ssr  now".  Miss  Porraca  raally  baamad. 
I  ^  Jartav  was  ovar  tha  top. 

SAtCH,  ifSi 


could  all  be  completed  in  time  for 
NEA’s  100th  anniversary  celebration 
scheduled  for  1957. 

“A  pay-as-you-go**  plan  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  program  was  agreed  upon.  As 
part  of  the  five-year  Centennial  Action 
Program,  each  state  agreed  to  raise 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  program.  New  Jersey’s  share, 
based  on  its  number  of  members,  was 
SI 25.000.  There  were  two  ways  to 
meet  this  pledge — cash  contributions 
and  the  recruitment  of  new  NEIA  life 
members.  • 

Rrst  Progress  Slow 
Progress  the  first  year  was  slow 
but  gradually  more  and  more  life 
member  pins  began  appearing  on 
lapels  and  collars.  In  the  fall  of  1954 
an  NEA  life  membership  committee 
for  New  Jersey  was  appointed  by  the 
NJEA  President.  It  resolved  that  New 
Jersey  should  complete  its  pledge 
long  before  the  1957  deadline. 

When  the  committee  started  its 
all-out  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1954, 
only  227  new  life  members  had  been 
recruited  toward  the  1957  goal  of 
735.  By  the  end  of  the  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion  one  year  later  the  735th  life 
member  had  enrolled.  The  committee 
worked  hard  and  its  efforts  had  paid 
off.  The  735  goal,  however,  was  not 
quite  enough  to  fulfill  the  $125,000 
pledge,  since  the  expected  cash  con¬ 
tributions  had  not  been  forthcoming. 
The  committee  decided  to  continue 
the  life  membership  campaign  and 
raise  the  rest  of  the  pledge  by  means 
of  additional  life  members.  This 
meant  close  to  100  more  life  mem¬ 
bers;  but  in  three  short  months  New 
Jersey  found  it  had  suddenly  reached 
the  top — a  fuU  year-and-a-half  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Hope  To  ConKnue 
In  commenting  on  the  success  of 
the  campaign,  Lena  Porreca,  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  NEA  Director  and  chairman  of 
the  life  membership  commmittee  re¬ 
marked,  “It’s  wonderful  .  .  .  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  New  Jersey’s 
professional  leaders  responded  to  the 
life  membership  program  assures  me 
that  the  teaching  profession  is  really 
going  places.  I  hope  that  New  Jersey’s 
teachers — especially  those  just  enter¬ 
ing  the  profession — will  continue 
pledging  themselves  to  a  future  in 
teaching  through  life  membership  in 


t  ' 

!  1  , 


Work  it  altnott  compUto  on  tko  tocond  Mo¬ 
tion  of  tho  now  NEA  Contor  in  Wathington, 

D.  C.  All  work  thould  bo  comploto  on  tho 
now  building  in  timo  for  tho  contonniol  colo- 
bration  noxt  yoor. 

their  national  professional  associa¬ 
tion.” 

Others  on  the  life  membership  com¬ 
mittee.  in  addition  to  Miss  Porreca, 
were  Dr.  Hari^  Jellnick,  Newark; 
Sarah  Lowden,  Palmyra ;  Dr.  Malcolm 
Robertson,  Morris  Township;  and  Dr. 
Sampson  G.  Smith,  Somerville. 

Bound  Brook  H.  S.  Excels 
In  Number  of  NEA  Life  Members 

Bound  Brook  High  School  is  hold¬ 
ing  its  head  especially  high  these  days. 
In  the  faculty,  25  members — over  half 
— are  life  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Many  of  these 
memberships  are  the  result  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Kathryn  A.  Yohn,  physi¬ 
cal  education  teacher  in  Bound  Brook, 
and  a  loyal  NEA  supporter,  who  has 
sponsored  26  life  members  of  NEA 
altogether. 

Round  Brook  is  tops  in  NEA  life 
members  in  Somerset  county,  which 
boasts  an  exceptional  county  record. 
It  has  61  life  members,  scattered 
through  15  of  its  21  school  districts. 

The  Bound  Brook  high  school 
“lifers”  include  Elizabeth  Albert,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lintern,  Mary  Lou  DuBowik, 
Zenia  Fordemwald.  Frieda  Bradford, 
Miss  Yohn  herself,  Ruth  Bennett, 
Joseph  Donnelly,  Emmet  MacWil- 
liams.  James  P.  Connerton  who  has 
just  joined  the  NJEIA  staff,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Weidner,  Principal  Henry 
Jensen,  Rene  Biastre,  Mahlon  Merk, 
John  Glass.  Ben  Merrill,  Edward  Yara- 
sheski,  Bernie  Rodgers,  Alfred  Tay¬ 
lor,  Robert  Georges,  Joe  Scagliotta, 
James  Mayer,  Clifton  Robinson,  and 
Stephen  Furino. 
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Four  Superintendents  Named  to  County  Posts 


Appointments  of  four  county  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  were  confirmed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
meeting  of  February  3,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Commissioner  Frederick 
M.  Raubinger. 

Archie  Hay,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Wyckoff,  was  named  to 
succeed  Roy  R.  Zimmerman  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Bergen 
County.  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  retiring 
March  31,  1956.  after  22  years  of 
service  as  Bergen  County  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Mr.  Hay  is  a  graduate  of  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College;  has  an  M.  A. 
Degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  is  presently  com¬ 
pleting  work  for  his  Doctorate  at  the 
s.--' institution.  He  taught  in  Haw¬ 
thorne  in  1945-46;  in  Haworth  in 
1946-47:  and  went  to  WyckofiF  as  a 
teacher  in  1947-48.  He  served  as  an 
elementary  principal  in  Wyckoff  in 
1948-49,  and  the  following  year  was 
made  superintendent,  in  which  post 
he  has  served  up  to  the  present  time. 

Russell  Knight  was  appointed 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Camden  County,  succeeding  Albert 


M.  Bean  who  is  also  retiring  on  March 
31,  after  26  years  as  Camden  County 
Superintendent. 

Mr.  Knight  is  Camden  County  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee.  He  has  his  Bachelor's  and 
Master’s  Degrees  from  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  Since  1931  he  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  of  Delaware 
Township,  Camden  County,  and  prior 
to  that  was  a  teaching  principal  in 
Gloucester  and  Delaware  Townships. 

Charles  Whilden,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Upper  Freehold  Township, 
Monmouth  County,  will  succeed  Carl 
M.  Bair,  who  is  retiring  March  31,  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Ocean  County.  Mr.  Bair  has  served 
12  years  in  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Whilden  is  a  graduate  of  Glass- 
boro  State  Teachers  College  and  has 
a  Master’s  degree  from  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  taught  social  studies  in  the 
Burlington  Junior  High  School  from 
1939  to  1943.  During  1943  to  1947 
he  served  as  principal  of  the  same 
school;  from  1947  to  1952  he  was  an 
elementary  school  principal  in  Nep¬ 
tune  Township.  Ocean  Grove,  and  has 


been  superintendent  in  his  preap 
position  since  1952. 

Allan  Tomlinson,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Penns  Grove — Upper  Pep 
Neck  Township,  will  succeed  Will  C 
Atwood  as  county  superintendent  ei 
schools  in  Warren  County.  Mr.  Aj 
wood  died  on  November  28,  19SB 
after  serving  27  years  in  that  pea 
tion.  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  appointment  i; 
effective  April  1,  1956. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Shippensbip. 
Pennsylvania,  Teachers  College  me 
has  a  Master’s  Degree  from  Ten^ 
University.  He  taught  chemistry  ^ 
physics  in  the  Newtown,  Pa.,  Hi^ 
School;  served  as  a  science  teacher  it 
the  Rancocas  Regional  H.  S.  and  p 
vice-principal  of  the  Fair  Lawn  H.  S. 
for  five  years.  Tomlinson  has  bea 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  cm 
solidated  district  of  Penns  Grova- 
Upper  Penns  Neck  Township  for  Ac 
past  seven  and  a  half  years. 

First  Woman  Elected  Presiden) 
Of  State  Board  of  Education 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  W 
Princeton,  was  elected  as  the  6n 
woman  president  in  the  history  of  Ac 
State  Board  of  Education  on  Febn 
ary  3. 

She  succeeds  the  late  George  0. 
Smalley. 

Mrs.  Katzenbach  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  State  Board  of  Edaa 
tion  in  1921.  and  has  rendered  db- 
tinguished  service  for  the  lonpt 
period  of  time  ever  given  by  a  cit^ 
of  the  State.  She  has  served  as  vkr 
president  of  the  State  Board  tim 
1951. 

Tn  addition  to  her  interests  in  Ac 
schools  and  colleges  of  New  JeiMJi. 
Mrs.  Katzenbach  has  also  been  i 
leader  in  other  fields  related  to  sAh 
cation  and  welfare.  She  has  served* 
president  of  the  Family  Service  Am- 
cialioii,  on  the  executive  comndtR 
for  the  Mercer  County  Child  GiH- 
ance  Center,  and  has  been  a  menbs 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  RutpP 
University,  the  State  University  d 
New  Jersey,  since  1932.  She  was  • 
one  time  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  TiM 
ton  Public  Library. 

She  and  Mr.  Smalley  received  Ac 
NJEA’s  1955  Award  for  DistinguidAd 
Service  to  Education  at  the  Assodl- 
lion’s  last  Convention. 


Dr.  Paul  Loser,  retired  superinMd’ 
ent  of  schools  in  Trenton,  was  onad 
five  long-time  members  of  the  Atum 
can  Association  of  School  AdminiAP- 
tors,  who  were  honored  with  honofP! 
life  membership  during  the  AASA'> 
convention  in  Atlantic  City  last  moaA 
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Is 

Important! 

If  You  Want  Both 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

and 

FULL  RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCE 

and  were  born 

on  or  before  January  I,  1892* 

You  should  be  prepared  to  retire  on  or  before  July  I,  1956,  and 
before  you  have  earned  $4200  this  year  (1956)  In  public  employ¬ 
ment  In  New  Jersey. 

See  page  299  of 
this  NJEA  REVIEW 
for  further  information. 

*TMch«rs  born  on  or  before  October  I,  1891,  will  have  to  retire  on  or  before 
April  I  to  avoid  social  security  coverage  as  teachers. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

180  West  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey  EXport  6-5558 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 
IH  new  JERSEY 


by  John  P.  Milligan 
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The  Division  Against  Discrimination  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education  has  completed  10  years  of 
service  in  the  field  of  civil  ri^ts  and  anti-discrimination. 
This  article  attempts  to  view  with  perspective  the  civil  rights 
program  in  New  Jersey.  It  tries  to  see  the  progress  of  man 
toward  brotherhood  from  the  long  view,  to  note  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  civil  rights  program  in  our  nation  following  the 
Civil  War,  and  to  trace  the  results  of  New  Jersey’s  civil 
rights  laws  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  Anti-Dis¬ 
crimination  Law  in  1945.  Mention  is  made  of  the  results 
of  the  present  law  and  of  the  role  of  education,  which  this 
law  makes  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Division.  The 
article  concludes  with  a  look  to  the  future  and  with  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  possible  next  steps  in  improving  the  New 
Jersey  program. 


What  are  our  civil  rights? 

Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  defines  them  as: 
those  rights  gtiaranteed  to  the  individual  hy  the  13th 
and  14th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  by  certain  other  acts  of  Congress;  especially, 
exemption  from  involuntary  servitude  and  equal  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  people  with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  and  to  the  protection  of  law. 

In  1889,  Justice  Dixon  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New 
Jersey  State  v.  Powers  51  N.J.L.  432,  433;  17  A  969  said 
that  civil  rights  were  .  .  those  rights  which  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  will  enforce,  at  the  instance  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  means  of  happiness.”  Today  we  have, 
of  course,  gone  beyond  the  idea  that  municipal  law,  only, 
will  enforce  civil  rights  laws,  but  the  idea  of  “the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  means  of  happiness”  seems  to  take  on 
greater  meaning  in  terms  of  civil  rights  as  the  roles  of 
law  and  of  education  expand. 

There  are  those  who  would  separate  the  civil  liberties 
field  from  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Webster’s  New  World 
Dictionary  says  that  civil  liberties  are: 

guaranteed  to  the  individual  by  law;  rights  of  think¬ 
ing,  speaking,  and  acting  as  one  likes  without  inter¬ 
ference  or  restraint  except  in  the  interests  of  the 
pubUc  welfare. 

It  seems  difficult,  by  comparison  of  definitions  to 
make  a  clear-cut  separation.  Justice  Dixon’s  “enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  means  of  happiness”  seems  very  close  to 
“acting  as  one  likes  without  interference  or  restraint.” 
It  might  be  fair  to  say  with  appropriate  reservations  that 
“civil  rights”  emphasizes  the  action  phase  of  our  rights 
and  liberties.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
cernible  relationship  between  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights.  The  notion  has  beeii  advanced  by  Richard  Hof- 
stadter  (1.)  that  the  type  of  personality  which,  because 
of  prejudiced  attitudes,  would  deny  civil  rights  appears 
to  be  the  same  type  of  personality  which  is  likely  to  be 
the  “typical  pseudo-conservative”,  and  who  would  at 
another  time  and  place  deny  civil  liberties. 

We  shall  be  concerned  here  with  those  civil  rights  of 
persons  which  are  or  may  be  infringed  because  of  the 
person’s  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry. 

Philosophtcai  Basis  of  Ovil  Rights 

The  idea  that  a  person  has  rights  as  a  person  has 
gained  recognition  slowly  in  the  course  of  human  af¬ 
fairs.  The  concept  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  self 
(or  soul)  is  a  tenet  of  all  the  major  religions  going  back 
through  several  thousands  of  years.  It  is  surely  a  prom¬ 
inent  tenet  of  the  Christian  faith;  yet  this  idea  of  in¬ 
dividual  rights  has  been  violated  again  and  again,  even 
in  our  times.  As  Gerald  W.  Johnson  has  said 

“There  were  times  when  it  seemed  that  he  (the 
common  man)  had  no  rights  that  anyone  was  bound 
to  respect  .  .  .  Whether  in  Massachusetts  ...  or  in 
North  Carolina  ...  or  in  Louisiana  ...  .or  in  Chicago 
.  .  .  everywhere  it  seemed  that  the  plain  American  had 
no  defense  as  against  the  aristocratic,  the  rich,  the 
vicious,  or  the  criminal.  An  incredible  tale,  indeed,  and 
an  incredible  fate  for  him  who  had  lately  aspired  to 
establish  the  rule  of  justice  under  law  from  pole  to 
pole. 


“But  it  is  sustained  by  the  records.  It  is  thoroughly 

documented.  It  happened.”  (2.) 

So,  it  did  happen.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  we  shall 
show  later,  the  idea  of  personal  worth  was  being  recog¬ 
nized  more  and  more. 

One  of  the  phases  widely  discussed,  particularly  ia 
our  society,  is  that  of  freedom  of  opportunity.  This  idea 
has  evolved  as  man  has  freed  himself  from  the  primitivt' 
belief  that  everything  in  nature  was  controlled  by  good 
and  evil  spirits  outside  of  his  control.  As  long  as  man 
cherished  the  belief  that  his  welfare  lay  in  winning 
favor  from  spirits  by  means  of  magic  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices,  there  were  unlikely  to  be  any  improvements 
in  his  way  of  life.  Happily,  for  progress  in  civil  rights, 
we  are  growing  more  and  more  to  see  that,  under  the 
laws  of  a  beneficient  God,  man  can — indeed,  has  the  ob 
ligation — to  improve  his  lot  and  that  of  his  fellowmen. 

Some  would  use  the  concept  of  freedom  to  suppon 
discrimination.  One  hears  such  expressions  as — 

“Is  the  law  going  to  tell  me  whom  I  can  or  cannot 
employ?” 

“Should  the  law  tell  me  to  whom  I  may  or  may  not 
sell  my  goods  or  my  house?” 

“Am  I  not  free  to  associate  or  not  to  associate  with 
whom  I  please?” 

The  answers  to  such  questions  seem  to  be  emerging 
in  such  statements  as  these  which  are  being  increasing 
widely  accepted: 

“A  man  is  entitled  to  be  employed  in  any  job  for 
which  he  b  qualified  regardless  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color.” 

“If  you  run  a  business  catering  to  the  general  public, 
you  cannot  refuse  your  services  to  any  person  who  can 
pay  your  price  just  because  you  do  not  like  his  race, 
religion,  or  color.” 

“You  may  not  refuse  to  be  in  company  with  any  other 
person  in  public  places  to  which  he  is  entitled  to  go 
as  you  are  by  virtue  of  his  citizenship.” 

Such  replies  as  have  been  quoted  seem  to  imply  that 
the  (Jolden  Rule  is  a  rule  of  action.  If  you  wish  to  be 
accommodated  in  public  services  (privately  or  pub¬ 
licly  operated),  you  must  be  willing  to  have  other  citi¬ 
zens  similarly  situated,  likewise  accommodated.  The  idea 
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»  growing,  too,  that  this  Golden  Rule  of  action  must,  if 
Moessary,  be  implemented  by  law. 

Historical  Growth  of  Human  Rights  Concepts 


Growth  in  the  idea  of  rights  to  be  accorded  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  traced  apart  from  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  considerations  (although  this  growth  is  held, 
by  this  writer,  to  be  religiously  oriented  wherever  it 
if^ars).  The  idea  of  the  individual’s  possession  of  a 
;df  or  soul,  considered  in  many  early  primitive  cultures 
to  be  separate  from  the  body,  is  the  very  root  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  idea  of  personal  worth.  Sir  James  George 
Frazer  says 

“.  .  .  the  savage  thinks  of  it  (life)  as  a  concrete  ma¬ 
terial  thing  of  a  definite  hulk,  capable  of  being  seen 
and  handled,  kept  in  a  box  or  jar  ...  It  is  not  needful 
that  the  life,  so  conceived,  should  be  in  the  man.  (italics 
mine)  ...  So  long  as  this  object  which  he  calls  his  life 
or  soul  remains  unharmed,  the  man  is  well  .  .  (3.) 

This  individual  life  substance  is  the  thing  that  counts. 
Through  the  march  of  time  the  idea  of  its  worth  ebbs 
and  flows.  It  has  never  yet  died  in  any  age.  On  the 
whole  the  idea  seems  to  have  gained  strength. 

It  may  be  worth  comment  that  the  vaunted  Greek 
civilization,  valuing  as  it  did  freedom  of  the  mind,  did 
not  extend  the  concept  of  individual  worth  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  Greek  freedom  of  the  mind  did  not  include 
freedom  of  opportunity  for  all.  Even  so  great  a  thinker 
as  Aristotle  raises  and  answers  the  question  of  slavery 
as  follows: 

“But  is  there  anyone  thus  intended  by  nature  to  be 
a  slave,  and  for  whom  such  a  condition  is  expedient 
and  right?  .  .  . 

“There  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question,  on 
grounds  both  of  reason  and  of  fact.  For  that  some 
should  rule,  and  others  be  ruled  is  a  thing  not  only 
necessary  but  expedient  .  .  .”  (4.) 

It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  Athens,  at  the  climax  of  its 
power,  had  a  population  of  about  300,000,  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  half  were  slaves  and  strangers.  Thus  it  was  that  in 
the  so-called  Greek  democracies  “.  .  .  the  citizens  formed 
a  closed  corporation,  ruling  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Athens  in  its  great  days,  a  big  population  of  slaves 
and  outlanders”.  (5.) 

As  in  Greek  culture,  human  rights  were  circumscribed 
in  Rome.  Although  they  were  citizens,  the  Roman  plebe¬ 
ians  were  shorn  of  political  power  and  were  grievously 
oj^ressed  by  their  wealthy  fellow  citizens.  They  were 
somewhat  better  off  than  the  slaves  in  Athens  in  an 
earlier  day,  but  not  much  better  off.  They  could,  as 
citizens,  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  when  their 
lives  or  rights  were  at  stake.  But  their  burden  of  debts 
and  the  unfair  distribution  of  the  territories  won  by 
conquest  were  so  grievous  to  them  that  in  494  B.C. 
they  resorted  to  what  may  be  called  a  general  strike. 
They  left  the  City  of  Rome  threatening  to  build  a  new 
city.  This  action  so  terrified  the  Patrician  rulers  that 
they  agreed  to  cancel  all  debts  and  to  release  those 
imprisoned  for  debt.  The  plebeians  went  on  to  demand 
and  get  a  plebeian  assembly,  written  laws,  the  right  of 
intermarriage  with  patricians,  the  right  to  hold  public 
oflice,  equality  in  voting.  Here  were  civil  liberties  and 
rights  hard  won,  as  so  often  they  have  been  by  the  com- 
■non  man,  by  vigorous  and  active  protest  against  the 


unjust  and  inhumane  administrations  of  the  dominant 
ruling  group. 

Perspective  on  progress  in  civil  rights  requires  men¬ 
tion  of  the  gains  made  by  our  English  forefathers.  The 
Magna  Carta,  wrung  from  King  John  in  1215,  made 
England  a  legal,  rather  than  a  regal  state.  “It  rejected 
the  power  of  the  king  to  control  the  personal  property 
and  liberty  of  every  sort  of  citizen — save  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  that  man’s  equals.”  This  was  a  monumental 
gain.  Later,  the  English  BiU  of  Rights,  passed  in  1689, 
affirmed  the  primacy  of  Parliament,  guaranteed  free 
elections,  and  the  right  to  have  arms.  It  opposed  exces¬ 
sive  bail  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  “Its  em¬ 
phasis  on  fundamental  rights  became  an  accepted  view 
among  English  speaking  peoples  everywhere.” 

All  that  has  been  reviewed  thus  far,  and  much  that 
has  not  been  reviewed,  foreshadowed  the  Universal  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Human  Rights  passed  on  December  10,  1948 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
document  “human  rights”  becomes  an  international 
concern.  This  charter  deals  with  such  rights  as  those 
of  freedom  of  information,  status  of  women,  access  to 
education,  and  the  protection  of  minorities. 

Thus,  as  this  brief  and  inadequate  review  points  up, 
the  march  has  been  long.  Gains  have  been  made  at> 
great  sacrifice,  usually  through  the  vigorous  action  of 
a  few  leaders.  Even  yet,  the  rights  of  man  are  no  more 
than  stated — and  perhaps  not  yet  adequately  stated. 
But  they  have  been  stated  and  approved  by  the  United 
Nations;  and  this  fact  is  of  inestimable  value  and  im¬ 
portance.  New  Jersey  may  well  be  proud  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  this  great  movement. 

Civil  Rights  in  the  United  States 

In  1865  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  abolishing  slavery, 
was  ratified.  In  1866  Congress  passed  a  Civil  Rights 
Bill.  It  was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  but  Congress 
passed  the  bill  over  his  veto.  In  effect  the  act  guaranteed 
to  Negro  citizens  the  same  rights  accorded  to  white 
citizens.  Because  there  were  those  who  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  this  act,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
forbidding  abridgement  of  rights  without  due  process  of 
law  was  passed  and  was  ratified  in  1868.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  providing  against  discrimination  in  suffrage 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  was  ratified  in  1870.  With  constitutionality, 
in  effect,  guaranteed.  Congress  on  May  31,  1870,  en¬ 
acted  a  new  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  re-inforced  the  Act 
of  1866  with  additional  provisions  and  saf^uards.  In 
1875,  Congress  passed  an  act  protecting  all  citizens  in 
their  civil  and  legal  rights,  giving  Negroes  as  well  as 
whites  access  to  places  of  public  accommodation.  Under 
this  act  an  aggrieved  person  could  recover  $5(X),  and 
the  offender  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  civil  rights  acts  just  mentioned  created  a  new 
concept  of  equality  as  Konvitz  says — 

.  .  that  in  the  ahsence  of  slavery,  no  man  should  be 
subject  to  the  incidents  of  slavery;  that  where  the  reality 
or  substance  of  slavery  is  gone  its  visible  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance  should  not  be  seen.  The  legislation  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  6rst  in  the  history  of  mankind  to  destroy  the 
branches  of  slavery  after  its  root  had  been  destroyed.” 
(10.) 
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Following  the  passage  of  this  legislation  the  Supreme 
Court  embarked  upon  what  amounted  to  a  negation  of 
this  legislation  in  the  separate  states.  The  Court’s  de¬ 
risions  on  the  Civil  Rights  cases  were  far-reaching. 
Specifically  the  Court  decided: 

“1.  Rare  distinrtionx  with  respect  to  enjoyment  of  fa¬ 
cilities  (in  places  of  public  accommodation!  violate 
no  constitutional  )[uarantee. 

"2.  Individuals  are  free  to  make  such  distinctions  with¬ 
out  interference  from  the  Federal  government. 

"A.  States  are  free  to  make  (or  even  compel)  such  dis¬ 
tinctions  without  violating  anv  constitutional  guarantee.” 

(11.) 

The  effects  of  the  Court’s  action  at  that  time  are  with  us 
today.  This  action  has.  only  in  our  own  time  been 
rectified  to  any  degree,  it  does  now  appear  that  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court — notably  those  regard¬ 
ing  segregation  of  students  in  schools  and  colleges — are 
creating  a  new  era  in  civil  rights  throughout  the  nation. 
Decisions  of  the  Court  in  the  last  decade  are  far-reaching 
in  reversing  a  trend  as  were  the  decisions  in  1883  in 
establishing  that  trend. 

Civil  Rights  Laws  in  New  Jersey 

Interest  in  civil  rights  for  Negroes  in  New  Jersey- 
preceded  the  Civil  War,  A  New  Jersey  Law  in  1804 
made  possible  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  A 
statute  passetl  in  1846  made  all  remaining  slaves  ap¬ 
prentices  for  life:  thus  these  former  slaves,  though  not 
wholly  free,  could  not  l*e  discharged  or  sold  without 
their  own  consent 

Some  of  the  character  of  the  thinking  at  the  national 
.level,  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  was  reflected 
in  the  actions  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.  Thus  it  was  not  until  1871  that  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Amendment  was  ratified  and  it  was  in  1875  that 
the  word  ‘‘white”  was  removed  from  the  section  of  the 
.'vtate  Constitution  governing  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

In  1881  a  law  was  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  l>egisla- 
lure  forbidding  the  exclusion  of  children  from  a  public 
school  Ivecause  of  nationality,  religion  or  color  As  Dr. 

right  says,  this  law  was  immediately  sabotaged  by 
c-erlain  Negro  groups  through  their  acceptance  of  segre¬ 
gated  schools.  At  the  same  time,  this  law  was  prob¬ 
ably  effective  in  preventing  establishment  of  segregated 
high  schools,  and.  of  elementary  schools  in  some  com¬ 
munities  (as  this  writer  has  heard  Dr.  Wright  remark). 

In  1884  the  first  civil  rights  law  was  enacted  in  New 
Jersey.  This  law  (N.J.S.A.  10:1-2)  grants  equal  rights  and 
privileges  to  all  persons  in  public  places.  Other  sections 
of  the  law  define  the  meaning  of  “places  of  a  public  ac¬ 
commodation”,  while  the  law  (N.J.S.A.  10:1-6)  sets  a 
(tenalty  for  offenders  of  a  fine  of  $100  to  $500  and  not 
more  than  ninety  days  in  jail  or  both.  Dr.  Wright  states 
that  later  amendments  to  these  laws  were  such  as  to 
discourage  suits  by  aggrieved  persons.  Other  laws,  en¬ 
acted  forbade  discrimination  on  jobs  under  contract 
by  the  State  or  its  subdivisions.  An  1889  law  (N.J.S.A. 
34:9-1)  forbade  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works 
and  indicated  preference  for  resident  citizens  (though 


the  charity  and  the  worth  of  this  notion  may  be  (|u«g. 
tioned).  A  statute  (N.J.S.A.  2A:  135-12)  pass^  in  1936 
supplementing  a  law  enacted  in  1889  prohibited  inquiry 
of  an  applicant  for  relief  concerning  his  religion,  creed 
or  politics,  national  origin,  or  ancestry.  During  World 
War  II  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  forbade  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  industries  engaged  in  defense  work,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  acces.s  to  places  of  shelter  during  an  air  raid  alarm 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

But  in  spite  of  the  laws  just  mentioned,  segregatiun 
and  discrimination  were  widespread,  and  the  laws  were 
little  used.  Education  was  having  its  effect,  however. 
As  Negroes  became  better  educated  and  better  organ¬ 
ized,  and  as  other  minority  groups  in  New  Jersey  b^ 
came  well  organized,  a  re-birth  of  interest  in  civil  right* 
came  about.  No  doubt  the  common  effort  required  by- 
all  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  World  War  II  had  a 
profound  educative  effect.  At  least  a  notable  change  it 
apparent  in  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Discrimination  Law 
at  the  close  of  World  War  11.  Before  dealing  with  this 
subject,  however,  let  us  examine  in  some  detail  the  use* 
of  the  civil  rights  laws  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Civil  Rights  Cases  in  the  Courts 

The  existence  of  a  law  against  discrimination  in  itself 
may  mean  little  in  giving  to  tnenibers  of  minority  group* 
their  civil  rights;  that  is,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  record 
in  New  Jersey.  As  has  been  shown,  a  civil  rights  law 
guaranteeing  access  to  places  of  public  accommodation, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  and 
including  penalties  for  violation  thereof  has  been  in 
force  in  New  Jersey  since  1884.  In  terms  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
the  basis  on  which  the  present  anti-discrimination  law 
is  enacted  (eligibility  for  military  service  was  included 
in  1950),  we  have  been  able  to  locate  only  fifteen  case* 
before  the  New  Jersey  courts  between  1881  (the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  school  law)  and  the  present.  04.) 

In  all  too  few  instances,  as  we  shall  see,  has  the  aggrieved 
individual  been  granted  redress.  Legal  technicalities, 
strange  (to  us)  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  courts,  a* 
well  as  defective  legal  procedures  by  counsel,  have,  in  I  ® 
large  measure  negated  the  effects  of  the  civil  ri^t*  ■  ” 
laws  in  the  few  instances  when  they  were  invoked.  A* 
we  review  the  record,  there  is  little  cause  to  wonder 
why  the  civil  rights  laws  in  New  Jersey  have  been  so 
little  used.  Plaintiffs,  for  the  most  part,  have  gotten 
nowhere.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 


When  Negroes  in  Fair  Haven  demanded  the  right  to 
attend  the  white  school,  the  result  was  the  enactment, 
in  1881,  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exclusion  of  any  child 
from  a  public  school  b»*caus<‘  of  nationality,  religion  or 
color.  In  1883  in  the  case  of  Pierce  v.  Union  District 
School  Trustees.  46  N.J.L.  76,  (1884)  the  Burlington 
Board  of  Education  was  ordered  to  admit  a  Negro  child 
to  the  school  nearest  his  home.  The  court  ruled: 

“The  relator  was  .  .  .  entitled  to  have  his  cliildren 
educated  in  the  public  school  nearest  his  residence, 
unless  there  was  some  just  reason  for  sending  them 
elsewliere.” 

Thus  a  fundamental  principle  was  established,  but,  «» 
in  the  Fair  Haven  situation,  it  was  a  victory  in  one  in* 
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stance  only;  for  the  City  of  Burlington  maintained  a 
separate  school  for  Negroes  until  1948. 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Twining  73  N.J.L.  3,  (1905) ; 
62A  402,  although  it  bears  not  upon  discrimination, 
but  upon  submission  of  a  false  record,  the  court  ruled 
the  penal  clauses  in  other  acts  were  definite;  that  they 
were  not  in  conflict  with  the  State  Constitution;  and 
that  they  did  not  need  to  be  enacted  under  the  title  of 
“An  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes”. 

Although  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  1884  (L. 
1884,  c.  56)  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  cemetery 
company  to  refuse  to  permit  the  burial  of  a  deceased 
person  because  of  his  color,  this  law  was  apparently 
not  invoked  until  1908.  Then  in  the  case  of  Corin  v. 
Glenwood  Cemetery  69A  1083  (1908)  the  Court  of 
Chancery  said  that  “the  bill  is  defective  in  its  allega¬ 
tions  and  will  have  to  be  amended.”  This  conclusion 
is  prefaced  by  this  statement: 

‘The  argument  here  is  that  this  act  is  not  relevant  to 
the  present  situation,  because  while  burial  may  not  be 
refused  to  colored  people,  proof  that  in  the  case  of 
white  persons,  where  there  was  a  “hurry  call”,  the  sex¬ 
ton  had  implied  authority  to  give  receipts  and  let  pur¬ 
chasers  into  possession,  is  not  proof  that  he  had  such 
authority  in  the  case  of  colored  persons;  the  by-laws 
containing  an  express  prohibition  against  selling  to 
them  .  .  .” 

In  1912  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Stampul  83  N.J.L.  278 
(1912) ;  84A  201  Miller,  a  Negro,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  a  Passaic  theater  was  granted  $500  damages,  by 
the  District  Court.  The  case  was  tried  without  jury. 
On  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  laid  down 
the  principle  that  “the  only  person  entitled  to  sue  is  the 
one  discriminated  against  for  any  one  of  the  reasons 
specified  by  the  statute.” 

In  the  same  year,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Shubert  v.  Nixon  Amusement  Co. 
83  N.J.L.  101  (1912) ;  83A369  saying  he  had  no  right  to 
damages.  The  Court  reasoned  that  the  allegation  was  want¬ 
ing  that  Shubert — who  had  bought  his  ticket  and  was 
seated — was  ejected  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  One  may  wonder  at  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  Court  in  this  statement: 

“. .  .  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  natural 
justice  or  injustice  of  ejecting  a  theatre  patron  without 
reason,  after  he  had  paid  for  his  ticket  and  taken  his  seat, 
we  feel  constrained  to  follow  that  decision  (Wood  v.  Lead- 
better)  as  the  settled  law,  and  leave  the  question  of 
changing  it  to  the  Legislature,  to  whom  the  decision  of 
such  questions  belongs.” 

We  were  unable  to  locate  any  cases  bearing  on  dis¬ 
crimination  because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin  between  1912  and  1926.  In  the  year  1927  in  the 
case  of  Raison  v.  Board  of  Education,  Berkeley  Township 
103  N.J.L.  547  (1927),  137A847  the  court  said  a  child 
could  not  be  excluded  from  a  school  because  of  his  color. 

In  the  case  of  Patterson  v.  Board  of  Education,  Tren¬ 
ton  11  N.J.Misc.  179  (Suf.  Ct.  1944),  164A892  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  in  1933  that  a  Negro  student  could 
not  be  denied  the  use  of  the  (Central  High  School  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  Justice  Donges  words  are  worth  quoting: 

”...  To  say  to  a  lad,  you  may  study  with  your  class¬ 
mates,  you  may  attend  the  gymnasium  with  them,  but 
you  may  not  have  swimming  with  them  because  of  your 
color,  is  unlawful  discrimination.” 
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In  1934  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  affirmed  this 
decision  169A-690  (1934). 

In  1939  in  the  case  of  Bullock  v.  Wooding  123  N.  J.  L. 
176  (1939),  8A  2nd  273,  the  municipal  ordinances 
setting  up  a  separate  beach  for  colored  in  the  City  of 
Long  Branch  were  challenged.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  the  respondents  to  grant  her  a  license  to  use 
any  beach. 

In  January,  1944,  in  the  year  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Anti-Discrimination  Law  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Hedgepeth  v.  Board  of  Education,  Trenton 
131  N.  J.  L.  153  (1944),  35A  2nd  622,  ordered  the 
Board  to  desegregate  the  Lincoln  School.  This  school 
was  attended  by  Negro  students  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  nine — many  of  them  passing  other  schools  to 
get  there.  The  Supreme  Court  said : 

“.  .  .  The  sole  question  presented  is  the  legal  right 
of  the  respondent  to  refuse  these  children  admission 
in  the  school  nearest  their  home  ...  It  is  unlawful  for 
Boards  of  Education  to  exclude  children  from  any  pub¬ 
lic  school  on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  the  Negro  race.” 

In  1948,  the  Superior  Court  in  State  v.  Rosecliff  Realty 
Co.  1  N.  J.  Super.  94  (1948),  62A  2nd  488,  overruled 
the  County  Court  and  said  that  a  swimming  place  is  a 
place  of  public  accommodation. 

A  case  of  great  moment  under  the  New  Jersey  Civil 
Rights  laws  was  that  of  Seawell  v.  Macwithey  et.  al.  2 
N.  J.  563  (1949),  63A  2nd  542.  This  is  the  case  which 
negated  the  attempt  to  segregate  Negroes  in  the  Elast 
Orange  veterans’  housing  program.  The  case  was  before 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Superior  Court  in  January, 
1949.  Judge  Stein  stated: 

“.  .  .  by  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  the  colored  race 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship  and  equality 
and  the  states  were  prohibited  from  abridging  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  of  persons  of  that  race.  This  Amend¬ 
ment  has  uniformly  been  held  to  protect  aU  persons, 
white  or  black,  against  discriminatory  legislation  or 
action  by  the  states  .  .  .” 

Judge  Stein  said  further: 

“.  .  .  The  public  funds  emanate  from  common  sources 
without  distinction  of  color,  race  or  creed.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  are  discharged  alike  by 
the  white  and  colored  citizens,  witness  the  effort  made, 
the  blood  shed,  and  the  lives  sacrificed  on  common  bat¬ 
tle  fields  by  citizens  of  all  kinds  of  color,  creed  and  race. 
Man’s  sense  of  justice,  coupled  with  an  enlightened  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  common  humanity,  would  dictate 
that  if  there  were  to  be  no  segregation  in  the  field  of 
civic  duty  and  sacrifice,  there  be  none  in  the  realm  of 
human  dignity  and  equality.” 

He  said  further: 

”...  I  hold  that  the  segregation,  frankly  admitted  by 
the  city  authorities,  is  unlawful  discrimination  and 
violates  not  only  our  general  policy  of  the  law  but  also 
the  provisions  of  the  very  statute  under  which  these 
projects  have  been  erected.” 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Stewart  2  N.  J.  Super.  15  (1949), 
the  charge  was  that  Negroes  were  not  on  the  jury.  The 
Court  dismissed  the  case  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not 
proved  that  Negroes  had  been  consciously  omitted 
from  selection  for  juty  duty.  The  Court  pointed  out 
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that  the  responsibility  of  the  jury  commissioners  was 
only  to  select  people  without  regard  for  race,  creed  or 
color. 

In  1949,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Washington 
National  Insurance  Company  v.  Board  of  Review  1  N. 

J.  L.  545  (1949),  64A  4^,  ruled  that,  while  certain  in¬ 
surance  agents  had  been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  law,  there  was  no  indication  that  this  had  been 
due  to  race,  creed  or  color. 

Another  important  case  was  that  of  VaUe  v.  Stengel 
75  F.  Supp.  543  (D.  N.  J.  1948).  This  case  was  in  the 
District  Court  in  1948.  It  was  alleged  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  owned  and  operated  an  amusement  park;  that  a 
Negro  plaintiff  paid  his  fee  and  was  admitted  to  the  park 
but  was  denied  use  of  the  swimming  pool;  that  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  by  the  defendants,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Boro  of  Fort  Lee.  The  Court, 
making  great  moment  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
particularly  the  phrases  under  color  of  any  statute  and 
deprivation  secured  by  the  Constitution,  ruled  that  the 
allegations  could  not  be  sustained.  Judge  Smith  said: 
“The  ejection  of  the  plaintiffs  from  the  park  after 
their  admission  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fee  was 
undoubtedly  a  breach  of  contract,  and  their  forcible 
ejection  from  the  park  by  the  defendants  may  have 
constituted  an  assault.  These  were  private  wrongs  which 
may  be  redressed  in  the  state  courts  and  under  the  laws 
of  the  State;  they  were  private  wrongs  which  may 
be  redressed  in  this  court  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  elements  essential  to  juris¬ 
diction,  176  Fed.  Rep.  2nd  697,  are  present.  The  claims 
for  relief  based  upon  these  wrongs,  however,  are  not 
cognizable  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.”  (Federal  Sup¬ 
plement  75:543). 

The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit  in  August, 
1949.  176  F.  2nd  697  (3rd  Cir.  1949)  The  Court  said: 

“A  person  who  acts  by  virtue  of  an  ofiBce  conferred 
upon  him  under  the  authority  of  State  law  and  pur¬ 
portedly  pursuant  to  State  law  is  acting  under  “color 
of  law”.  176  F.  2nd  697,  701. 

“Any  citizen  of  New  Jersey  was  entitled  to  use  the 
swimming  pool.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  use  it.”  176  F. 

2nd  697,  704. 

In  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Leonard,  before  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Jersey  in  1954,  30  N.  J.  Super.  116  (1954), 
103A  2nd  632,  the  Court  held  that  the  policy  of  segre¬ 
gation  which  had  been  practiced  by  the  Elizabeth  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority  was  discriminatory  and  a  violation  of 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  and  the  Housing  Act 
even  though  equal  facilities  had  been  provided.  Justice 
Sullivan  went  on  to  question  the  validity  of  the  quota 
system.  He  said: 

“The  evil  of  a  quota  system  is  that  it  assumes  that 
Negroes  are  different  from  other  citizens  and  should  be 
treated  differently.  Stated  another  way,  the  alleged 
purpose  of  a  quota  system  is  to  prevent  Negroes  from 
getting  more  than  their  share  of  the  available  housing 
units.  However,  this  takes  for  granted  that  Negroes 
are  only  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  on  a 
quota  basis. 

“.  .  .  It  makes  no  difference  that  equal  facilities  are 
provided  for  Negroes.  Segregation  necessarily  implies 
that  Negroes  must  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other 


people.  Like  the  quota  system  it  is  premised  on  the 
concept  that  Negroes  are  different.” 

Justice  Sullivan  went  on  to  champion  the  cause  of  j 
equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens  with  this  ringing  state-  ^ 
ment :  ^ 

“The  eventual  survival  of  any  form  of  government 
necessarily  depends  on  the  equal  apportionment  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  as  well  as  its  ob¬ 
ligations  and  duties  among  all  citizens  irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  Such  a  principle  has  long  since 
been  the  keystone  of  our  national  and  state  form  of 
government.” 

The  following  generalizations  seem  to  emerge  from 
the  cases  reviewed: 

a.  In  cases  involving  the  zoning  of  schools  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  principle  seems  to  have  been  stated  un- 
equivocably  that  a  child  is  entitled  to  attend  the  school 
nearest  his  home  without  regard  for  race,  creed,  ot 
color  unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  cause  him 
to  attend  some  other  school.  ^1®-^ 

b.  In  a  few  instances,  persons  discriminated  against 
have  received  redress  in  the  courts  including  the  fining 
of  defendants. 

c.  In  other  instances,  it  appears  that  the  courts  have 
found  technical  reasons  for  not  giving  redress  in  cases 
of  discrimination  even  though  the  evidence  seemed  to 
point  to  discrimination. 

d.  It  would  appear  that  the  existence  of  civil  rights 

laws  in  themselves  does  not  guarantee  to  many  individ¬ 
uals  their  civil  rights  when  the  action  must  be  taken  by 
the  individual  himself  through  the  employment  of  coun¬ 
sel.  I 

The  Constitution  and  the  Anti-Discrimination 
Law:  Results 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  i 
special  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  elim¬ 
inating  discrimination  as  defined  by  law.  Such  agencies 
now  exist  in  a  number  of  states  and  municipalities. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  contains 
the  following  paragraph  (Article  I,  section  5) : 

“No  person  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil 
or  military  right,  nor  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
exercise  of  any  civil  or  military  right,  nor  be  segregated 
in  the  militia  or  in  the  public  schools,  because  of  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  race,  color,  ancestry  or  national 
origin.” 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  in  1947,  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  enacted  the 
Anti-Discrimination  Law  designed  to  protect  all  per¬ 
sons  in  their  civil  rights  and  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
practices  of  discrimination  against  persons  because  oi 
race,  creed,  color  and  national  origin.  The  act  in  1945, 
provided  sanctions  designed  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  employment.  The  law  was  amended  in  1949  to  in¬ 
clude  places  of  public  accommodation;  in  1951,  to  in¬ 
clude  discrimination  because  of  liability  for  service  in 
the  armed  forces;  and  in  1954,  to  include  discrimination 
in  the  field  of  public-aided  housing. 

Under  this  law,  there  was  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  a  Division  Against  Discrimination 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  a  State 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  made  up  of  seven  individuals  serving  without  pay. 
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The  staff  of  the  Division  Against  Discrimination  at  pres¬ 
ent  comprises  eleven  professional  workers  and  four  sec¬ 
retaries.  As  of  the  end  of  the  year  1955,  the  Division 
had  processed  a  total  of  2167  formal  complaints,  in¬ 
formal  complaints  and  special  investigations.  The  great¬ 
est  number  of  complaints  received  was  in  the  field  of 
employment  where  1408  formal  and  informal  complaints 
were  processed.  Of  this  number  about  half  have  been 
dismissed  after  investigation  as  indicating  no  probable 
cause  of  discrimination.  The  remaining  cases  have  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  public  hearing  called  in 
June,  1955,  to  hear  complaints  against  the  Erie  Railroad 
dining  car  service  was  the  first  public  hearing  to  be 
called  in  employment  cases  during  ten  years  of  effort. 

In  the  field  of  public  accommodations,  318  formal 
and  136  informal  complaints  have  been  processed.  Of 
this  number,  about  one  out  of  five  has  been  dismissed 
as  having  no  probable  cause,  while  the  remaining  cases 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  all  but  six  instances. 

In  these  six  instances  public  hearings  were  called,  each 
resulting  in  a  cease  and  desist  order  or  a  consent  order, 
either  of  which  enjoins  the  respondent  to  comply  with 
the  law  or  be  taken  to  court. 

Only  one  complaint  has  been  received  in  the  matter 
of  eligibility  for  the  armed  forces  and  this  was  satis¬ 
factorily  adjusted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  concerning  public-aided  housing  in  which  area  one 
complaint  was  received  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

In  addition  to  the  compliance  woric,  the  Division  car¬ 
ries  on  a  broad  program  of  education  including  public 
addresses,  meetings  with  community  groups,  working 
with  schools,  planned  conferences,  surveys  of  employ¬ 
ment  practices  and  public  accommodations  practices  and 
so  on.  A  quarterly.  The  Division  Review,  is  published 
and  distributed.  In  the  year  just  closed,  22,741  persons 
were  contacted  through  public  addresses  or  meetings  in 
carrying  on  the  program  of  human  relations  education. 

In  the  ten  years  since  1945,  the  Division  has  conducted 
sixteen  employment  surveys,  one  hospital  survey,  one 
Puerto  Rico  survey,  one  motel  survey  and  two  retail 
department  surveys.  The  Division,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  been  active  in 
desegregating  the  schools  in  about  fifty  communities 
which  prior  to  the  change  of  the  New  Jersey  Constitution 
had  maintained  such  segregation.  As  this  paper  is  being 
written,  some  problems  remain  in  a  few  communities 
but  agreements  have  been  worked  out  with  boards  of 
education  whereby  contemplated  building  plans  will,  so 
far  as  this  Division  knows,  eliminate  every  vestige  of 
unlawful  segregation  of  students  because  of  race  in  this 
State. 

In  his  decision  growing  out  of  public  hearing  in  the 
Englewood  School  case,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
again  reiterated  the  established  principle  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  civil  rights  laws  that  a  child  is  entitled 
to  attend  the  school  nearest  his  home  unless  there  are 
compelling  reasons  why  he  should  not  do  so. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  New  Jersey 
Constitution  and  the  law  against  discrimination,  it  would 
appear  that  an  adequately  staffed  state  agency  established 
by  law  to  assist  aggrieved  persons  who  have  been  dis¬ 
criminated  against  is  essential  if  civil  rights  are  to  be 
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widely  extended.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Division 
Against  Discrimination  is  thought  to  be,  even  by  its  own 
staff,  the  best  type  of  agency  for  accomplishing  greater 
extension  of  civil  rights.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
Division  Against  Discrimination  has  extended  civil  rights 
to  many  more  individuals  in  ten  years  than  had  been 
gained  by  individuals  during  approximately  60  years 
under  civil  rights  laws  without  such  an  agency. 

Role  of  Education 

In  the  preceding  section,  the  role  of  compliance  with 
the  law  was  pointed  up.  The  role  of  education  was  men¬ 
tioned  but  this  important  work  deserves  special  consid¬ 
eration.  What  is  the  role  of  education  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights? 

One  of  the  first  of  the  important  educational  enter¬ 
prises  is  that  of  bringing  about  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  religious  and  philosophical  basis  of  civil  rights. 
Through  speeches;  through  meetings;  through  programs 
with  community  groups  and  .particularly  in  the  schools 
of  the  State,  a  continuing  effort  is  being  made  and  should 
continue  to  be  made  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual  regardless  of  his  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

A  second  role  of  education  is  that  of  finding  and  dis¬ 
seminating  facts  leading  to  better  understanding  among 
people  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds.  In  carrying  out 
this  phase  of  the  work,  it  is  important  that  surveys  be 
made  and  the  information  gained  be  made  available.  When 
we  know,  for  example,  that  approximately  half  of  the 
motels  in  New  Jersey  say  they  are  refusing  to  rent  to 
non-whites,  we  know  what  our  problem  is.  We  must  de¬ 
sign  a  program  to  help  change  the  attitudes  of  motel 
owners  and  we  must  encourage  those  discriminated 
against  to  make  use  of  the  law  which  is  established  to 
give  remedy  to  aggrieved  persons. 

Still  another  important  efiort  is  that  of  bringing 
people  of  different  backgrounds  together.  Thb  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  effective  means  of  intergroup  education. 
As  long  as  people  of  different  creeds,  races,  colors,  na¬ 
tional  origins,  remain  separated,  they  have  little  basis 
for  understanding  each  other.  While  we  would  not  dis¬ 
parage  what  may  be  learned  about  other  people  through 
reading  and  through  visual  representation,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  best  way  to  promote  understanding 
is  through  the  meeting  of  people  of  different  back¬ 
grounds  in  common  discussions  and  enterprises  in  the 
community.  Human  relations  workshops  sponsored  by 
the  Division,  together  with  other  agencies,  are  showing 
the  way  in  this  regard. 

Still  another  role  of  education  is  that  of  laying  the 
basis  on  which  the  law  itself  may  rest.  When  facts  have 
been  discovered  through  surveys  and  otherwise  and  when 
these  have  been  disseminated;  when  community  groups 
have  met  to  discuss  the  facts;  when  the  facts  point 
clearly  to  injustice  and  discrimination:  then  an  in¬ 
formed  public  is  more  likely  to  support  any  needed 
laws. 

Yet  another  important  part  to  be  played  by  education 
is  that  of  teaching  the  techniques  of  conciliation  and  per¬ 
suasion.  There  is  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  establish 
a  better  basis  of  human  relations'  and  to  extend  civil 
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rights  through  processes  of  conciliation.  When,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  an  employer  has  adjusted  a  complaint  against 
him  by  the  employment  of  persons  with  different  back¬ 
grounds  from  those  he  has  customarily  employed,  he 
has  thereby  extended  the  area  of  intergroup  contact.  As 
was  indicated  above,  he  has  thus  provided  a  broadened 
educational  experience  for  all  of  those  in  his  employ. 
When  education  can  teach  the  techniques  of  conciliation 
and  persuasion  to  the  point  where  managers  of  all  types 
of  enterprises  will  be  willing  to  employ  and  to  extend 
their  facilities  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color, 
great  gains  are  thereby  made  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

The  role  of  education  is  related  to,  although  separate 
from,  the  role  of  law.  In  some  instances,  as  has  been 
indicated,  education  makes  possible  judicious  civil  rights 
laws.  In  other  cases,  the  existence  of  civil  rights  laws 
makes  possible  advances  in  intergroup  education.  When, 
however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  invoke  the  law  through 
public  hearing  or  through  resort  to  court  action,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  such  instances  education  has  failed.  Even 
here,  however,  the  role  of  education  is  apparent  in  that 
through  dissemination  of  information  about  legal  proces¬ 
ses  there  may  come  about  an  increased  respect  for  law 
and  a  greater  disposition  to  observe  it. 

Considerations  for  the  Future 

It  has  been  established  by  the  foregoing  account  that 
man’s  struggle  to  establish  the  basic  principle  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual  has  been  a  long  one.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  achieved  even 
in  such  an  enlightened  state  as  our  own  New  Jersey. 
The  question  may  well  be  raised  as  to  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  insure  progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  in 
New  Jersey. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Division  Against  Discrimination 
has  made  an  important  contribution.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  work  of  the  Division  may  be  improved.  It  does 
appear,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  functions  of  the  Division.  Such  a  survey 
might  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  as  these: 

1.  How  effective  are  the  Anti-Discrimination  Laws 
and  other  civil  rights  laws  in  New  Jersey? 

2.  How  and  in  what  ways  should  these  laws  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  extended? 

3.  How  effective  is  our  present  educational  program 
as  conducted  by  the  Division  and  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  the  field  of  civil  rights? 

4.  In  what  ways  should  our  educational  program  be 
improved? 

5.  What  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  procedures,  and  the  location  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  Against  Discrimination  in  order  to  insure  a  more 
effective  program? 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past,  representatives  of  the 
Division  and  of  the  State  Civil  Rights  Commission  have 
met  with  other  state  agencies  interested  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  Numerous  recommendations  have  been 
made  at  such  meetings.  It  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  that  there  be  a  survey  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  be 
made  by  a  proper  authority  (university,  department,  or 
otherwise) ;  that  such  a  survey  be  authorized  hy  the 
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State  Civil  Rights  Commission;  that  adequate  funds  be 
made  available  to  cover  the  necessary  costs  of  such  t 
survey;  that  a  survey  be  initiated  with  all  possible  dis¬ 
patch;  and  that  the  Division  Against  Discrimination 
seek  to  effectuate  those  recommendations  of  such  a 
survey  as  the  State  Civil  Rights  Commission  may  approve. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  such  a  survey,  it  appears 
that  the  establishment  of  Division  offices  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  might  facilitate  the  advancement  of  civil  | 
rights.  This  recommendation  will  require  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Division  and.  therefore,  could 
not  be  effectuated  before  July,  1957.  However,  it  is 
possible  within  the  present  budget  to  establish  an  addi¬ 
tional  office  in  Trenton  hy  reassignment  of  staff  and  by 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  floor  space  in  the  Newark 
office.  This  recommendation  has  been  approved  and  has 
been  carried  out. 

Without  any  thought  that  civil  rights  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  fully  and  completely  to  all  of  our  citizens  in  New 
Jersey,  it  is  apparent  that  much  good  work  has  been 
done.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  an  overstatement  to 
say  that  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  State  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  the  Staff  of  the  Division  Against 
Discrimination  with  the  help  and  assistance  of  all 
those  agencies  interested  in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  can 
take  pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished.  May  we  all 
here  highly  resolve  to  go  forward  to  free  opportunity 
for  all. 
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HERE^S HOW 


Some  teachers  can  obtain  maximum  retirement  benefits 
by  selecting  their  retirement  date  to  get  both: 

Social  Security 

and  a 

Full  Retirement  Allowance 


NDER  the  new  retirement  law  (c. 
37,  P.L.  1955)  some  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  are  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to 
retire  before  they  are  covered  by  social 
security  as  teachers.  By  doing  this, 
they  receive,  after  retirement,  the  full 
retirement  allowance  payable  to  them 
from  the  retirement  fund  at  the  time 
of  retirement  and  that  allowance  is 
not  subject  to  any  social  security  “off¬ 
set’’  or  deduction  when  they  are  65. 
If  such  teachers  later  become  entitled 
to  any  social  security  benefits,  these 
will  he  in  addition  to  their  allowances 
from  the  retirement  system. 

In  general  the  teachers  to  whom 
these  “double  benefits”  are  open  are 
those  bom  on  or  before  January  1. 
1906.  The  table  below  shows  when 
such  teachers  must  retire  to  avoid 
social  security  coverage  as  teachers. 
However,  not  all  teachers  in  this  age 
bracket  will  necessarily  gain  by  such 
a  course.  Each  teacher  will  have  to 
consider  his  personal  circumstances. 
Some  teachers  will  do  as  well  or  bet¬ 
ter  by  continuing  to  teach;  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  likely  to  be  true  of  the  young¬ 
er  teachers  in  this  group  and  those 
who.  when  they  retire,  will  have  only 
a  few  f  10-15)  years  of  service  to  their 
credit  in  the  retirement  system. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  both  social 
security  benefits  and  a  full  retirement 
allowance  should  consult  the  table  on 
this  page.  There,  opposite  his  birth 
date,  he  will  find  (col.  2)  the  number 
of  years  of  social  security  coverage, 
starting  January  1,  1955,  which  will 
result  in  social  security  benefits.  \ 
teacher  with  this  much  or  more  cov¬ 
erage  as  a  teacher  will  be  subject  at 
age  65  or  at  retirement  after  that  age, 

MaacH,  ifSi 


to  a  social  security  offset  from  his 
retirement  allowance. 

For  ExampU:  John  Doe  retires  on  an 
allowance  of  $300  a  month.  Until  he  it 
65  he  gats  one  check  for  $300  a  month 
from  the  retirement  fund.  Thereafter  he 
gets  his  allowance  in  two  checks,  one  for 


Before  Oct.  2,  1891 
Oct.  2,  1891  -  Jan.  1.  1892 
Jan.  2,  1892  -  April  1.  1892 
AprU  2,  1892  -  July  2,  1892 
July  2,  1892  -  Oct.  1,  1892 
Oct.  2,  1892  -  Jan.  1,  1893 
Jan.  2,  1893  -  April  1,  1893 
AprU  2.  1893  -  July  1.  1893 
July  2,  1893  -  Oct.  1.  1893 
Oct.  2.  1893  -  Jan.  1,  1894 
Jan.  2,  1894  -  July  1,  1894 
July  2,  1894  -  Jan.  1,  1895 
Jan.  2,  1895  -  July  1,  1895 
July  2,  1895  -  Jan.  1,  1896 
Jan.  2.  1896  -  July  1.  1896 
July  2,  1896  -  Jan.  1,  1897 
Jan.  2.  1897  -  July  1.  1897 
July  2.  1897  -  Jan.  1,  1898 
Jan.  2,  1898  -  July  1.  1898 
July  2.  1898  -  Jan.  1.  1899 
Jan.  2,  1899  -  July  1,  1899 
July  2,  1899  -  Jan.  1,  1900 
Jan.  2,  1900  -  July  1,  1900 
July  2,  1900  -  Jan.  1.  1901 
Jan.  2,  1901  -  July  1.  1901 
July  2,  1901  -  Jan.  1,  1902 
Jan.  2,  1902  >  July  1.  1902 
July  2,  1902  •  Jan.  1,  1903 
Jan.  2,  1903  -  July  1,  1903 
July  2.  1903  -  Jan.  1,  1904 
Jan.  2,  1904  -  July  1,  1904 
July  2,  1904  -  Jan.  1,  1905 
Jan.  2,  1905  -  July  1,  1905 
July  2,  1905  .  Jan.  1,  1906 
Jan.  2,  1906  or  thereafter 


$210  from  the  State  fund;  the  other  for 
$90  from  social  security. 

In  the  third  column  of  the  table, 
however,  the  teacher  finds  the  date 
by  which  he  should  retire  if  he  wishes 
to  avoid  the  social  security  offset.  This 


2\ 

July  1.  1957* 

3 

Oct.  1.  1987‘ 

3>4 

Jan.  1.  1958 

3>4 

April  1.  1968* 

3»4 

July  1.  1958* 

4 

Oct.  1.  1958* 

4Vk 

Jan.  1,  1959 

4tb 

AprU  1.  1959* 

4»4 

July  1,  1959* 

5 

Oct.  1.  1959* 

5V4 

Jan.  1.  1960 

5H 

AprU  1.  1960* 

534 

July  1.  1960* 

6 

Oct.  1,  1960* 

6Vs 

Jan.  1.  1961 

6Vk 

April  1.  1961* 

July  1,  1961* 

7 

Oct.  1.  1961* 

7% 

Jan.  1,  1962 

734 

AprU  1,  1962* 

7\ 

July  1,  1962* 

8 

Oct.  1,  1962* 

834 

Jan.  1.  1963 

834 

AprU  1,  1963* 

8%  • 

July  1.  1963* 

9 

Oct.  1.  1963* 

934 

Jan.  1,  1964 

934 

AprU  1.  1964* 

934 

July  1.  1964* 

10 

Oct.  1.  1964* 

*But  in  any  case  before  earning  $4200  In  public  employment  in  the  calendar  year 
In  this  column. 


TABLE  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFSET 

If  Social  Security  Coverage  Began  January  i,  J955 


If  you  war*  born 


Numbar  of  Yaart  Naadad 
For  Social  Sacurity  Covaraga 
As  a  Taachar  lafora 
Ratiramant  from  Taaching 

IH 
1% 

2 

2H 
2*4 


Social  Sacurity  Covaraga 
as  a  Taachar  Will  Not  ba 
Achiavad  Providad  tha 
Effactiva  Data  of  Ratira¬ 
mant  Is  Not  Latar  Than  .  .  . 

April  1.  1956* 
July  1,  1966* 
CJct.  1,  1956* 
Jan.  1,  1957 
AprU  1.  1987* 
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is  the  Uuest  date  on  which  retirement 
can  he  effective  if  he  is  to  continue 
to  get  his  full  allowance  from  the  re¬ 
tirement  system. 

For  Exampio:  If  John  Doe's  retirement 
is  before  the  date  indicated  in  the  third 
column  of  the  table,  he  would  continue 
to  get  checks  for  $300  a  month  from  the 
retirement  system  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Teachers  who  do  retire  under 
these  conditions,  however,  still  have 
considerable  social  security  credit 
built  up.  Social  security  payments 
have  been  made  for  most  of  them 
from  January  1.  1955.  By  getting 
a  small  amount  of  additional  social 
security  coverage  in  non-public  em¬ 
ployment,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
social  security  old-age  benefits.  These 
will  be  in  addition  to  their  full  retire¬ 
ment  fund  allowances.  In  some  cases, 
depending  on  their  age,  etc.,  they  can 
use  social  security  credit  earned  in 
outside  employment  before  January  1. 
1955;  in  other  cases  the  additional 
credit  will  have  to  be  obtained  after 
their  retirement  from  teaching. 

For  EiampU:  John  Do«  retires  as  in¬ 
dicated  above  and  gets  $300  a  month 
from  the  retirement  system.  If  he  can 
add  non-public  social  security  coverage 
to  his  social  security  credit  as  a  teacher, 
to  entitle  him  to  social  security  benefits 
— say  $90  a  month — after  he  is  65,  he 
will  get  double  benefits  after  65— his 
retirement  allowance  of  $300  plus  his 
social  security  benefits  of  $90  a  month. 

The  date  in  the  right  hand  column 
below  is  the  latest  date  that  teachers 
in  the  specified  age  groups  can  retire 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  covered  by 
social  security  as  teachers  and  become 
liable  to  a  social  security  offset  in 
their  retirement  allowances  after  65. 
They  can  retire  any  time  prior  to 


these  dates  if  they  want  to  avoid  the 
social  security  offset. 

If  they  continue  right  up  to  the 
dates  given,  they  will  need  only  an 
additional  quarter  of  social  security- 
coverage  in  non-public  employment 
to  Ite  entitled  to  social  security  old- 
age  benefits  when  they  reach  65.  The 
amount  of  these  benefits,  however, 
will  vary;  only  those  who  have  earned 
$4200  a  year  for  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  period  from  January  1,  1955  until 
they  reach  65  will  be  entitled  to  the 
maximum  of  $108.50  from  social  se¬ 
curity.  Those  who  retire  at  60  from 
leaching  and  merely  earn  the  minimum 
additional  social  security  coverage  re- 
<]uired  will  receive  substantially  less 
than  that. 

Not  All  Benefit 

Many  teachers  have  little  to  gain 
by  this  procedure.  E^ch  teacher  will 
have  to  make  a  personal  decision  in 
the  light  of  many  factors.  Among 
those  to  be  considered  are  her  per- 
.'ional  happiness  in  teaching,  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  her  board  to  continue  ber 
past  age  62;  the  net  gain  in  salary  by 
continuing  to  teach  instead  of  retiring; 
and  the  net  gain  in  her  retirement  al¬ 
lowance  by  added  years  of  service 
and  a  higher  final  compensation.  Here 
are  two  examples  of  teachers  for  whom 
it  may  not  be  wise  to  worry  about 
social  security  coverage  as  teachers. 

JANE  DOE  started  teaching  in  New 
Jersey  only  three  years  ago,  when  she 
was  53.  Her  "avoid  date"  is  June  30, 
1961.  At  that  time  she  will  have  only 
eight  years  of  pension  credit.  Her  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  then  (Class  B),  (Final 
Compensation,  $4800)  will  bo  only  $640 
a  year.  If  she  retires  then,  she  will  get 


**I  think  it*s  a  protest  against  the  early 
morning  class  ...” 


only  $640  a  year  for  four  years,  until  she 
is  65.  Unless  she  has  worked  during  at 
least  three  of  those  four  years  in  some 
non-public  position  at  a  salary  of  at 
least  $4200,  her  social  security  benefits 
at  65  will  be  below  the  maximum — per¬ 
haps  another  $1100.  Thus  by  avoiding 
Jane  will  get  only  $640  a  year  until  she 
is  65,  and  an  additional  $1100  for  a  total 
of  $1740  yearly  thereafter. 

If  she  continues  in  teaching  until  she  is 
65,  with  the  regular  Increases  her  board 
is  granting  ^hese  days,  she  will  earn  an 
average  of  $5400  a  year  until  she  is  65; 
a  net  gain  of  $4760  a  year  for  four 
years.  Her  retirement  allowance  there¬ 
after  will  be  full  social  security  of  $1300 
a  year,  plus  an  annuity  from  her  own 
contributions  of  about  $400,  for  a  total 
of  about  $1700  a  year.  It  clearly  pays 
Jane  to  continue  in  service  unless  she 
has  good  personal  reasons  for  retiring. 

Or  consider  MARY  SMITH,  who  is  56 
right  now,  but  has  been  teaching  for 
30  years.  Mary's  avoid  date  is  also  June 
30,  1961.  At  that  time  her  final  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  only  $5400,  but  her 
salary  is  going  up  every  year.  In  her 
case,  her  retirement  allowance  (Class 
B)  in  1961  would  be  $3150  a  year,  with 
perhaps  another  $1100  a  year  from 
social  security  after  she  reaches  65. 

If  she  continues  in  teaching  to  1965, 
however,  she  will  have  received  $11,400 
in  added  pay,  and  her  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  (39  years.  Final  Compensation 
$6000)  will  be  $3900.  Mary  would  have 
to  live  a  long  time  to  "win"  by  retiring 
in  1961. 

For  those  who  do  wish  to  avoid 
being  covered  by  social  security  as 
teachers,  the  following  warnings  are 
in  order: 

1.  Under  present  laws,  they  cannot 
get  additional  social  security  coverage 
after  retirement  by  substituting  or 
an>  other  public  employment  in  New 
Jersey  without  becoming  liable  to  the 
social  security  offset. 

2.  If  their  “avoid  date”  is  anything 

but  December  .31,  they  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  earn  $4200  prior  to  that 
“avoid  date”  in  that  year.  Under  social 
security  rules,  anyone  who  earns 
$4200  in  any  year  has  social  security 
credit  for  the  full  year  in  which  he 
does  so.  [ 

An  Important  Change 

Teachers  whose  birthdays  are  April 
1,  July  1,  October  1  and  January  1 
should  study  carefully  the  table  on 
page  299.  Social  Security  has  uncov¬ 
ered  a  ruling  that  moves  up  some  of 
their  “avoid  dates”.  For  example, 
teachers  born  on  October  1,  1891 
must,  under  this  ruling,  retire  April  1 
of  this  year,  or  they  are  subject  to  the 
social  security  offset  on  their  retire¬ 
ment  allowances  after  65. 
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That  is  the  question  facing  many  teachers  who  have 
never  been  members  of  the  retirement  system. 


Sarah  Bannox  is  a  New  Jersey 
teacher  who  was  born  just  at  the  turn 
of  the  century — in  1900.  She  was  a 
good  student  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  the  day,  and  she  was 
through  her  two-year  normal  school 
course  and  ready  to  start  teaching  at 
17. 

That  was  the  time  when  there  was 
more  discussion  of  teacher  retirement 
than  there  has  been  even  in  the  past 
two  years.  Many  teachers  were  bitter 
because  the  old  teacher  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  had  proved  unsound.  At  all  events, 
when  the  “new”  retirement  system  was 
founded  in  1919,  Sarah — on  the  advice 
of  her  superintendent  and  many  fellow 
teachers — did  not  join  it. 

As  the  years  went  on,  she  thought 
she  had  probably  made  a  mistake.  But 
by  that  time,  under  the  old  law,  she 
could  only  get  credit  for  10  years  of 
prior  service,  and  she  had  already 
missed  the  special  “present  entrant” 
benefits  her  contemporaries  enjoyed. 
So  she  has  never  joined  the  Fund. 
Perhaps  there  are  500-600  Sarahs  in 
New  Jersey. 

But  under  the  new  retirement  law, 
Sarah  has  another  decision  to  make. 
Right  now  she  is  56  years  old  and 
has  been  teaching  in  New  Jersey  for 
39  years.  Her  salary  this  year  is  S5600 
and  there  are  indications  that  it  will 
increase  to  at  least  $6000  by  1958. 
Sarah  has  asked  NJEA  to  help  evalu¬ 
ate  her  problem  and  the  various 
courses  of  action  open  to  her. 

She  has  roughly  four  possible 
choices.  All  have  some  advantages, 
and  her  selection  will  have  to  be  made 
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on  things  only  she  can  decide — how 
well  she  likes  to  teach,  how  much 
longer  she  wants  to  teach,  how  much 
money  she  has  put  aside,  how  long 
she  expects  to  live.  We  hope,  however, 
that  other  teachers,  looking  at  Sarah’s 
balance  sheet  can  make  a  similar  one 
for  themselves,  and  find  it  helpful  in 
arriving  at  their  own  decisions.  They 
may  find  it  helpful  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  talk  the  whole  problem 
over  with  an  NJEA  representative. 

Sarah  can  continue  as  a  non-member 

of  the  Fund. 

If  she  does  that,  Sarah  must,  this 
year,  pay  her  board  of  education  $84 
for  social  security  coverage  for  the 
year  1955,  and  she  will  be  subject  to 
social  security  deductions  of  $84  a 
year  through  1959,  and  $105  begin¬ 
ning  in  1960  until  she  is  65.  At  65 
she  will  be  fully  covered  by  social 
security  and  entitled  to  maximum  so¬ 
cial  security  benefits.  She  can  then 
rt>sign  or  retire,  with  an  assurance  of 
$1300  a  year  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

She  may  get  a  little  more.  Under  a 
new  law  (c.  263,  P.L.  1955)  her  board 
must  adopt  a  policy  for  the  retirement 
of  non-members  like  Sarah.  It  may 
require  her  to  retire  at  some  point 
after  65,  by  providing  for  a  retire¬ 
ment  allowance,  including  her  social 
security,  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
her  salary.  Thus,  if  her  board  retires 
her,  her  allowance  could  be  between 
$1500  to  $3000  a  year.  How  much, 
and  the  retirement  age,  however, 
would  depend  wholly  on  board  policy. 
Thus,  if  Sarah  does  not  join  the  Fund, 


she  will  pay  about  $945  in  social 
security  contributions  between  now 
and  1%5,  and  is  assured  of  $1300  in 
retirement  at  that  time,  with  some 
hope  of  a  little  more.  She  is  protected 
on  both  tenure  and  against  disability 
until  that  time. 

Sarah  can  join  the  Fund  —  without 

prior  service. 

Sarah  is  entitled  to  join  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  right  now  as  a  new 
(Class  B)  member.  Her  contribution 
rates  (as  a  woman  56)  would  be  9% 
of  her  salary.  This  means  that  her 
pension  deductions  would  be  $504  this 
year,  increasing  to  $540  a  year  when 
her  salary  reaches  $6000. 

If  she  does  that,  she  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  about  $9,000  in  death  benefits 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  teaching 
and  by  a  death  benefit  of  about  $1,125 
after  she  retires. 

Even  though  Sarah  is  now  eligible 
to  retire  at  60,  and  her  board  is  en¬ 
titled  to  retire  her  any  time  after  she 
passes  62,  she  would  still  have  to 
continue  to  65  to  get  any  appreciable 
retirement  benefit.  If  she  feels  inse¬ 
cure  in  her  position,  she  had  better 
not  consider  this  course.  At  65  she 
would  be  entitled  to  maximum  social 
security  plus  a  small  annuity,  since 
that  would  be  more  than  her  “normal” 
retirement  allowance  of  $900  (9/60  x 
$6000).  Thus  she  would  have  paid 
some  $5000  in  contributions  and  still 
not  receive  an  appreciably  larger  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  than  if  she  does 
not  join  the  Fund  at  all.  To  be  sure, 
she  would  have  gained  the  death  bene¬ 
fit  protection  of  the  new  act. 

Sarah  can  join  the  Fund  and  buy 

credit  for  all  her  prior  service. 

If  she  does  join  the  Fund,  Sarah  is 
entitled  to  buy  back  credit  for  all  her 
teaching  service  in  New  Jersey.  At  her 
relatively  high  age,  this  cost  will  be 
about  $500  for  each  year  of  back 
service  she  buys,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
$20,000  for  her  39  years.  This  must 
be  paid  within  the  next  two  years — 
before  she  reaches  60. 

However,  by  paying  that — if  she 
has  $20,000 — Sarah  gains  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  Now  she  is  entitled  to  retire 
when  she  reaches  60 — a  mere  four 
years  hence.  During  these  four  years, 
of  course,  she  will  also  pay  regular 
retirement  contributions  of  about 
$2100. 

.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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But  on  retiring  at  60 — after  an  in- 
vestmeat  of  some  $22,000 —  Sarah’s 
retirement  allowance  will  be  over  two- 
thirds  of  her  final  average  salary — 
slightly  over  $4000  a  year  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  In  a  little  over  five  years 
she  will  have  recovered  her  invest¬ 
ment  and  will  be  ahead  of  the  game. 
Every  year  she  lives  after  65  she  will 
be  showing  a  profit  of  $4,000.  She  will 
also  be  protected  by  the  death  benefits 
outlined  above. 

She  also  can,  if  she  wishes  —  do 
even  better  than  that.  Instead  of  re¬ 
tiring  at  60,  Sarah  can  continue  for 
another  year  and  retire  in  1961,  just 
before  she  is  covered  by  social  se¬ 
curity  as  a  teacher.  In  that  event  her 
total  payments,  would  have  totalled 
$23,000. 

Her  State  retirement  allowance 
would  now  be  roughly  $4100  a  year. 
By  securing  an  additional  quarter  of 
social  security  coverage  in  non-public 
employment,  Sarah  would  be  entitled, 
when  she  reaches  65,  to  social  security 
benefits  in  addition  to  her  retirement 
allowance.  These  would  not  be  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits,  but  would  be  at  least 
SIOOO  a  year.  Thus  her  total  income, 
after  65.  would  be  around  $5100  a 
year.  She  would  be  well  ahead  of  the 
game  before  she  is  67,  and  thereafter 
her  profits  would  pile  up  rapidly. 

Perhaps  we  should  point  out  that 
Sarah  is  not  risking  very  much — as¬ 
suming  that  she  has  or  can  find  the 
necessary  $20,000  with  which  to  buy 
her  back  service.  If  she  should  die 
before  she  retires,  her  beneficiary  not 
only  gets  her  death  benefit  of  $9,000, 
blit  the  $20,000  and  any  other  money 
she  has  put  into  the  fund  is  also  re¬ 
turned.  Mhen  she  retires,  she  can  se¬ 
lect  an  option  which  will  protect  the 
money  she  has  invested  and  make  sure 
it  benefits  the  people  she  cares  about. 

Sarah  joins  Fund  and  buys  credit  for 

part  of  prior  service. 

Sarah  does  not  have  to  buy  credit 
for  all  her  past  services  if  she  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  How  much  she  might 
wish  to  buy  and  the  corresponding 
benefits  would  vary  in  every  case. 
MTiat  follows  is  just  one  example. 

She  might,  however,  join  the  Fund 
with  the  idea  of  retiring  at  age  61 — 
just  before  she  is  covered  by  social 
security.  If  she  were  to  buy  15  years 
of  prior  service  credit  now,  at  a  cost 


of  about  $7500,  this  plus  her  service 
between  now  and  61  would  give  her  a 
retirement  allowance  based  on  20 
years  of  service  when  she  reaches  61. 
This  would  mean  a  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  of  about  $2000  at  that  time.  Then 
if  she  earns  an  additional  quarter  of 
social  security  coverage  outside  teach¬ 
ing,  she  might  increase  that  by  at 
least  $1000  when  she  reaches  65. 
Thus,  for  an  initial  investment  of 
$7500  plus  retirement  fund  contribu¬ 
tions  which  would  total  $3000,  she 
would  have  gained  an  income  of 
$2000  a  year  from  62  to  65,  and 
$3000  a  year  thereafter. 

Some  Conclusions 
Sarah  has  now  looked  her  person¬ 
al  situation  over  rather  carefully.  In 
her  case — hut  not  necessarily  in  any 
other  case — it  appears  that  she  has 


School  television  should  and  can 
be  organized  along  sound  educational 
lines.  According  to  Lawrence  H.  Con¬ 
rad  of  the  Montclair  STC  faculty, 
educational  TV  is  a  space  saver,  is 
more  efficient  in  teaching  facts,  and 
can  impart  more  class  hours  knowl¬ 
edge  per  class  hours.  “But.”  he  warns, 
“the  suggestion  that  television  be 
used  in  the  schools  merely  to  save 
money  should  surely  be  resisted  .  .  . 
^  e  must  keep  high-grade  teachers  in 
close  contact  with  growing  youngsters 
throughout  the  school  day.” 

Mr.  Conrad’s  remarks  appeared  in 
an  article  “Get  Ready  for  Classroom 
Television!”  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
European  Broadcasting  Union.  Com¬ 
posed  of  all  radio  and  TV  stations  in 
Western  Europe,  the  E.B.U.  pub¬ 
lishes  its  bulletin  six  times  a  year.  It 
appears  in  both  French  and  English. 

Montclair  STC  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  classroom  television 
over  the  past  six  years.  As  a  result 
of  this  experimental  work,  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad  made  the  following  observations: 

1.  Television  is  best  adapted  to  the 
presentation  and  demonstration  phases 
of  teaching. 

2.  High-grade  classroom  teachers 
have  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  skills 
required  for  classroom  teaching  by 
television. 

3.  The  local  classroom  teacher  is 
not  replaced  by  a  television  lesson; 
but  his  time  and  talents  mav  be  re¬ 
distributed.  (He  will  actually  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  non-pres¬ 
entation  phases  of  teaching;  and  these, 
he  knows,  are  the  most  important 
phases.) 


much  to  gain  by  putting  her  life  sav¬ 
ings  into  buying  back  credit  in  the 
retirement  system.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  she  has  already  applied  to  join 
the  Fund,  since  she  must  join  before 
July  1,  1956  if  she  wants  the  death 
benefit  protection  without  a  medical 
examination.  She  has  a  year  from  the 
date  of  joining  in  which  to  decide 
how  much  prior  service  she  can  af¬ 
ford — whether  to  invest  the  $75(K)  she 
has  readily  available  or  to  mortgage 
her  house  to  get  the  whole  $20.()(X) 
needed  to  buy  full  credit  for  all  her 
prior  service.  If,  however.  Sarah  has 
been  improvident  and  does  not  have 
anvthing  like  $75(X)  available,  it  may 
well  be  to  her  advantage  to  continue 
as  a  non-member,  teaching  until  she 
is  65  with  the  promise  of  at  least  the 
social  security  maximum  when  she  is 
ready  to  stop  teaching  thereafter. 


4.  Television  teachers  need  not  be 
beautiful;  they  should  have  interest¬ 
ing  personalities. 

5.  Lessons  employing  television  con¬ 
stitute  richer  experiences  than  are 
regularly  attainable  in  the  various 
departments  of  school  work.  (A  les¬ 
son  being  prepared  for  a  number  of 
classes  at  once  can  afford  to  include 
materials  that  are  expensive,  or 
fragile,  or  even  unique.) 

6.  A  television  lesson  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
a  motion  picture  film  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject;  it  can  be  local  in  its  origin  and 
all  of  its  references;  and  it  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  any  and  all  classrooms 
'simultaneously,  or  be  repeated  the 
next  day  or  the  next  hour,  as  the  need 
arises. 

7.  Children  are  already  accustomed 
to  learning  by  watching  television; 
they  accept  this  kind  of  instruction. 

8.  A  television  lesson  in  the  class¬ 
room  gives  the  pupils  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  contact  with  a  new  teach¬ 
er-personality,  without  their  having  to 
give  up  the  old  one. 

9.  The  local  teacher  who  receives 
lessons  by  television  has  certainly  no 
less  teaching  to  do  than  when  he  is 
handling  the  class  alone;  and  his  op¬ 
portunities  for  guidance  are  greatly 
increased. 

10.  Pupils  enter  readily  into  inter¬ 
communication  with  the  teacher  on 
the  screen ;  they  make  responses  to  his 
queries;  thev  join  with  him  when  he 
asks  them  to — in  repeating  something, 
or  even  in  singing  a  little  snatch  of 
song — and  they  do  not  feel  shut  awav 
from  him  hy  any  barrier. 
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Many  teachers  have  promised  to  do  it,  and  here 
is  one  who  finally  did.  Never  seeming  to  have  all 
her  class  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  she  decided 
to  jot  down  a  note  each  time  a  child  entered  and  left 
the  room.  Here,  with  annotations,  are  the  results. 


by  Ethel  G.  Harris 

fourth  (trade  teacher 
Hackensack 


Inhabitants:  27  children  and  one  teacher. 

Location:  A  fourth-grade  classroom,  overlooking 
school  playground,  high  school  football  games, 
and  a  railroad  with  many  long  freight  trains 
(the  cars  of  which  must  always  be  counted). 

Time:  Week  of  October  24-28,  1955. 

MONDAY:  Oct.  24,  1955 

8:30 — School  begins. 

8:37 — John  arrives  late.  No  note.  Time  out  for  ex¬ 
planations,  etc. 

8:40 — Work  begins  in  usual  maner.  Teach  both 
arithmetic  and  spelling. 

9:45 — Time  out  for  Spanish  lesson. 

10:05 — Recess. 

10:10 — Lessons  resumed. 

10:25 — Lessons  discontinued. 

10:30 — Assembly — This  involves  long  walk  through 
the  length  of  building,  down.^^tairs,  and  around 
the  bend. 

1 1 :05 — Return  from  assembly.  Resume  lessons. 

11:20 — Discontinue  lessons  and  dismiss  for  lunch. 

P.M. 

12:30 — We  start  the  afternoon  with  an  English  test, 
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held  over  from  Friday  of  last  week  because 
of  many  interruptions. 

12:45 — Leonore  must  leave  for  clarinet  lesson. 

1:05 — Laveida.  Alan,  and  Mary  leave  for  clarinet 
lessons.  They  are  only  beginners  and  cannot 
go  when  Leonore  does.  She  is  an  advanced 
student. 

1:15 — Mary  returns.  She  is  discontinuing*  her  les¬ 
sons.  Leonore  returns,  also. 

1:35 — Laveida  and  Alan  return. 

1:45 — Laveida,  John,  Ian,  Juanita,  and  Reginald 
leave  for  remedial  reading  lesson. 

2:00^ — -Recess. 

2:10 — Request  from  nurse  to  see  Patricia. 

2:15 — Laveida.  John,  Ian,  Juanita,  and  Reginald  re¬ 
turn  from  reading. 

2:20 — I  give  up  trying  to  teach  and  read  a  story  to 
the  class. 

2:40 — Dismissal. 

TUESDAY.  Oct.  25.  1955 

8:30 — We  begin. 

8:35 — Henry  late  today.  No  note.  Again  “mucha  ex¬ 
planations”  from  Henry.  Dictum — “Note  due, 
or  else!” 

8:45 — Travel  to  music  room  for  bi-weekly  lesson. 
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Fun.  Music  room  is  other  end  of  building. 
Another  long  walk,  as  usual. 

9:20 — Return  to  room,  collect  music  folders,  and 
settle  down  for  arithmetic. 

9:45 — Stop  work  and  get  ready  for  Spanish  lesson. 
Mary  Ann  and  Joyce  depart  for  library  duties. 

10:05 — Recess.  Mary  Ann  and  Joyce  return  from 
library. 

10:10 — Gym  period.  We  again  walk  length  of  build* 
ing  and  go  downstairs. 

10:15 — Carol  and  Leonore  leave  for  library  duties. 

10:40 — -End  of  gym  period.  I  count  noses.  Check-up 
reveals  one  child  missing,  namely  Doris.  She 
was  here  two  minutes  ago.  I  personally  saw 
her.  Blank  looks  from  children  when  I  ask 
if  they  know  where  she  has  gone. 

10:45 — Return  to  room,  give  written  work  to  class, 
and  send  out  “scouts”  to  hunt  for  Doris. 
Carol  and  Leonore  return  from  library.  Alan 
and  John  depart  for  library  duties. 

10:50 — “Scouts”  return.  No  Doris. 

10:55 — I  leave  for  the  office.  Meet  Doris  on  the  stairs. 
Holding  the  lid  on  the  blood  pressure,  I  ask 
“Where?”  Reply: — “I  was  in  speech  class”. 
Whoopsl  That’s  one  I  forgot  and  Doris  re¬ 
membered. 

11:00 — Short  lecture  delivered  to  all.  Subject: 
“Never!  No  never  leave  the  room  without  first 
speaking  to  me.” 

11:05 — Peace  reigns.  John  and  Alan  return  from 
library. 

1 1 :20 — Dismissal. 

P.M. 

12:20 — Henry  (new  boy)  wants  to  take  instrumental 
lessons  Send  him  to  the  office  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

12:30 — Henry  returns.  No  one  there  who  knows  an¬ 
swers  to  his  questions.  Told  to  come  back  later. 
Begin  recheck  of  English  test  given  yesterday. 

12:50 — Spelling  lesson. 

1:10 — Joyce  departs  for  speech  class. 

1:20 — Henry  requests  again  to  go  to  office.  Allow 
him  to  depart. 

1:30 — Henry  returns.  Questions  answered. 

1 :35 — Rose  Mary  and  Anthony  leave  for  speech  class. 
Joyce  returns. 

1:40 — Allow  Laveida  five  minutes  to  show  photos 
she  took  of  Holy  Name  Parade.  Promised  on 
Monday  to  do  this,  but  forgot.  I  must  do  it 
today.  Anything  Laveida  can  do,  should  be 
encouraged.  Found  Joyce’s  father  was  in  one 
picture,  Linda’s  uncle  in  another,  and  possi¬ 
bly  Donald’s  mother  in  a  third.  Wliat  a  thrill! 

1:45 — Same  five — Laveida,  John,  Ian,  Juanita,  and 
Reggie — depart  for  remedial  reading. 

1 :50 — Recess. 

1:55 — We  work. 

2:15 — Five  children  return  from  reading. 

2:40 — Dismissal. 

2:40-3:10 — Four  stayed  after  school  to  make  up 
work  missed.  John  and  Laveida,  who  were  “in 
and  out”  all  day,  Tony,  who  day-dreamed, 
and  Larry,  who  is  slow-geared. 


WEDNESDAY.  Oct.  26,  1955 

Anything  could  happen  today.  The  photographer 

is  here  to  take  pictures,  and  a  Book  Fair  is  being 

held  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

8:25 — John  and  Henry  arrive  on  time,  and  with  their 
notes  for  previous  tardiness.  Eureka!  That’s 
progress! 

8:30 — The  day  begins  in  a  normal  manner,  but  ten¬ 
sion  is  high  about  being  photographed.  Boy! 
Are  they  dressed  up! 

9:45 — Break  for  Spanish  lesson. 

10:05 — Recess. 

10:45 — After  a  minor  mix-up  in  schedules,  we  leave 
for  the  Book  Fair  in  room  214. 

1 1 :05 — Back  to  our  home  room,  and  end  the  morning 
with  no  more  excitement.  Can  1  take  it? 

1 1 :20 — Dismissal. 

P.M. 

12:35 — Depart  for  auditorium  and  picture  taking. 
This  proceeded  with  a  minimum  of  excite¬ 
ment,  or  delay. 

12:55 — En  route  back  from  auditorium,  stop  at  Book 
Fair  for  more  purchases. 

1 :00— Arrive  back  at  room,  and  get  to  work. 

1 :45 — Five  darlings  leave  for  remedial  reading. 

2:00 — Recess. 

2:15 — Five  darlings  return  from  reading. 

2:40 — Dismissal.  Day  was  much  calmer  than  I  had 
expected. 

THURSDAY,  Ocf.  27.  1955 

Today,  I  think,  should  be  also  calm 

8:30 — Book  Fair  has  been  held  over  one  day.  Ask 
how  many  have  money  to  buy  books.  Nearly 
all.  So  off  we  trot  to  the  Book  Fair  again. 

8:45 — Back  “home”,  we  are  ready  to  begin  regular 
day. 

9:00 — Patricia  and  Linda  leave  for  violin  lessons. 

9:20 — Telephone  call.  Bring  your  class  to  the  cafe- 
tria  at  9:30  for  a  film  on  “Safety”. 

9:30— We  Go. 

9:55 — After  returning  from  film,  the  Spanish  teach¬ 
er  takes  over. 

10:05 — Air  Raid  Drill. 

10:10 — Drill  completed. 

10:15 — Recess. 

10:20 — Prepare  for  short  gym  period,  and  depart  for 
same. 

10:40 — Return  to  room  and  complete  morning  with 
work. 

1 1 :20 — Dismissal. 

P.M. 

12:30 — Begin  afternoon  with  more  work.  Imagine! 

1:40 — Send  five  or  six  children,  who  had  more 
money,  down  to  the  Book  Fair  again. 

1:45 — Five  darlings  leave  for  remedial  reading. 

1 :55 — Recess. 

2:00 — Radio  program. 

2:15 — Finish  Hallowe’en  masks.  Five  darlings  re¬ 
turn  from  reading. 

2:40 — Dismissal.  Calm  day  did  I  say? 


P«  q •  3  04 


NJEA  REVIEW 


FRIDAY.  Oct.  28.  1955 

Coming  events  for  today — “Dog  Circus",  a  paid 
program. 

8:30 — Collect  money  for  show.  Count  it.  Ten  cento 
too  much.  Impossible!  Recount. 

8:35 — Boy,  who  collects  attendance  slips,  is  here. 
Make  mine  out.  and  get  back  to  counting  the 
money.  Still  ten  cents  too  much. 

8:37 — Another  boy  requesting  my  lunch  room  order. 
Count  hands  to  see  how  many  are  buying  their 
lunch.  Count  money  again.  Still  the  same 


8:40 — Recheck  individual  transactions  with  each 
child.  Remember  I  loaned  Tony  his  admission 
price.  Put  in  a  quarter  and  forgot  to  take 
out  ten  cents  change.  Clears  that  up! 

8:43 — Send  Patricia  to  office  with  money  and  num¬ 
ber  of  paid  admissions. 

8:45 — Begin  opening  exercises.  Children  remind  me 
this  is  Friday,  and  we  should  collect  our  li¬ 
brary  books  and  send  them  to  the  library. 
We  do  so. 

8:50 — Four  children  depart  carrying  the  books.  I 
continue  with  opening  exercises. 

8:55 — Give  out  paper  for  weekly  spelling  test.  Await 
return  of  children  from  library. 

9:00 — Still  waiting.  Send  John  to  find  out  cause  of 
delay. 

9:05 — Everyone  back.  Librarian  had  asked  them  to 
open  the  books  and  pile  them  neatly  on  the 
table  before  returning  to  their  room.  Admin¬ 
ister  spelling  test. 

9:15 — Suddenly  remember  that  our  scheduled  library 
period  will  come  during  the  time  of  the  show. 
Send  Ian  to  library  with  note  asking  if  there 
is  another  time  we  could  come. 

9:20 — Ian  comes  back  with  note  saying  we  may  come 
from  9:30-9:45  to  select  new  books,  but  no 
“story  hour”  today. 

9:30 — We  trot  to  the  library.  Leave  a  note  on  the 
blackboard  for  tbe  Spanish  teacher,  just  in 
case  we  are  late  getting  back  from  the  library. 

9:45 — Arrive  back  just  in  time  to  meet  “la  senora”. 

10:00 — We  are  all  lined  up  ready  to  go  to  the  dog 
circus,  when  a  voice  is  heard  over  the  inter¬ 
com  system,  saying,  “Detain  your  classes  in 
your  rooms.  The  dog  circus  has  been  delayed, 
and  is  not  here.  Further  announcements  will 
be  made  when  they  arrive.”  We  return  to  our 
seats.  Children  go  on  with  arithmetic,  which 
was  interrupted  earlier  for  our  library  period. 

10:20 — Anxious  glances  at  the  clock. 

10:30 — More  anxious  glances. 

10:37 — Phone  rings.  “You  may  bring  your  class  to 
the  auditorium  now.”  We  leave  immediately. 

10:50 — Show  begins. 

11:40 — Show  ends.  Thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all.  Since 
we  are  twenty  minutes  past  our  usual  dismissal 
time,  it  is  announced  that  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  will  begin  twenty  minutes  later,  or  12:50. 


!:30 — Some  doubters  drift  into  the  room  at  this  our 
usual  beginning  time. 

1:50 — All  but  a  couple  are  here  now. 

1:53 — Last  two  dash  in,  almost  daring  me  to  say 
something,  but  looking  disappointed  when  I 
ignore  them. 

!:55— -Nurse  telephones  to  ask  if  there  is  any  con¬ 
venient  time  to  bring  the  children  to  her  office 
for  weighing  and  measuring.  Oh,  well!  Might 
as  well  do  that  today,  too.  Make  arrangements 
for  one  o’clock. 

1:00 — We  tramp  to  the  nurse’s  room.  Get  weighed 
and  measured,  and  then  march  back  again. 

1:25 — Begin  afternoon’s  work. 

1:45 — There  go  my  five  little  darlings  again  for 
remedial  reading. 

1 :55 — Recess. 

1:00 — Usually  have  art  at  this  time  on  Fridays.  Give 
out  paper  and  let  them  go  to  it.  Seems  as  good 
a  way  to  end  today  as  any  other. 

1:15 — Five  darlings  are  back  in  the  fold. 

1:35 — Clean  out  desks. 

1:40 — Dismissal. 

1:45 — They’re  all  gone!  What  a  week  this  has  been! 
I’m  going  home  and  sleep  until  8:30  Monday 
morning.  See  you  then,  folks! 


I 


“Remember,  with  the  price  of  erasers  it  costs  twice  as  much 
to  make  a  mistake  these  days . . 
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NJEA  Central  Regional 
Professional  Conference 


on 


READING 


Saturday,  April  14,  1956 
Central  High  School 
T  renton 


Group  Meetings  *10:00  -  11:00  a.m. 


A  complete  program  of 
the  nation* s  top  author¬ 
ities  bringing  you  the 
latest  information  in 
the  controversial  area 
of  teaching  READING. 


DIRECTIONS: 

From  East: 

Take  Route  I  to  the  Trenton 
Freeway.  Exit  from  Freeway  at 
Greenwood  Ave.  (Rt.  33).  Fol¬ 
low  Greenwood  Ave.,  east  to 
Hiqh  School  at  Chambers  St. 

From  North: 

Take  Route  69  (Pennington 
Rd.)  to  Olden  Ave.  Turn  Left  on 
Olden  Ave.  to  Trenton  Freeway. 
Follow  Freeway  and  exit  at 
Greenwood  Ave.  (Rt.  33).  Fel¬ 
low  Greenwood  Ave.  east  to 
High  School  at  Chambers  St. 


Closing  Session 
3:00  -  3:45  p.m. 


"Reading  Inter- 
e$h" 


Dr.  S  t  e  r  l 
Artley,  College 
of  Education, 
University  of 
Missouri 


"Getting  Started 
in  Reading  in  the 
Elementary 
Grades" 


Dr.  Angela 
Broeninc,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Baltimore 
Public  Schools 


"H  i  g  h  School 
Reading  Prob¬ 
lems" 


Dr.  Russell 
G.  Stauffer, 
Reading  Clinic, 
University  of 
Delaware 


"Reading  Attitudes  and  Skills  Needed  for  Our  Times' 


Dr.  William  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago 


NJEA  REVIEW 


Discussions  11:15  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.  and  1:30  -  2:45  p.m. 


1.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Social  10. 
Studies  Teach  Reading?" 

Thomas  W.  Trembath,  Director 
of  Secondary  Schools,  Camden 

2.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  English  ||. 
Teach  Reading?" 

Jessie  W.  Boutiluer,  Newark 
Central  H.  S. 

3.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Business  |2. 
Education  Teach  Reading?" 

M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Mont¬ 
clair  STC 

4.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics  Teach  Reading?" 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  STC 

5.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Foreign 
Languages  Teach  Reading?" 

Marie  Sora,  Columbia  H.  S., 
South  Orange  I  g 

6.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Science 
Teach  Reading?" 

V.  Eugene  Vivian,  Gla^^sboro 
STC 

7.  "Utilizing  Special  Interests  in 
Developing  Reading  Skills" 

Benjamin  Shapiro,  Middlesex 
Co.  Vocational  &  Technical  H.  S. 

8.  "Interpreting  Reading  Programs 
to  Parents" 

Dr.  Lester  B.  Ball,  Millburn 

9.  "The  Librarian's  Place  in  the 

Reading  Program"  1 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Hobson,  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Trenton 


"Use  of  the  Library  in  Develop*  I 
ing  Reading  in  Elementary 
Schools" 

Laura  Mixner,  Teaneck 

"The  Place  of  Literature  in  the 
Reading  Program" 

Gladys  L.  Persons,  Univ.  of 
Bridgeport 

"Reading  Development  in  Edu- 
cable  or  Special  Classes" 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  Trenton 

"Developing  Reading  Vocabu¬ 
laries" 

Dr.  Marjorie  S.  Johnson,  Tem¬ 
ple  University 

"Reading  and  the  Emotional  De¬ 
velopment  of  Children" 

Dr.  Eloise  Cason,  Bloomfield 

"Developing  Reading  Abilities  of 
the  Slow  Learner" 

Myrtle  Townsend,  Helping 
Tchr.,  Camden  Co. 

"Developing  Reading  Abilities  of 
the  Gif^  Learner" 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  McDavit,  South 
Orange-Mai^ewood 

"Research  in  Elementary  Read¬ 
ing" 

Dr.  William  S.  Gray,  University 
of  Chicago 

"Establishing  Reading  Levels  in 
Elementary  Schools" 

Dr.  Mark  Karp,  Paterson  STC 


"Meeting  Children's  Reading 
Needs  Through  Grouping" 

Dr.  Chandos  Reid,  Reading  Con¬ 
sultant 

"Reading  Problems  of  the  Su¬ 
pervisor" 

Mart  Ferguson,  Atlantic  City 
"Reading  Problems  of  the  Begin¬ 
ning  Teacher" 

Dr.  Marion  W.  Fox,  Glassboro 
STC 

"Developing  Reading  Readiness 
in  Kindergarten" 

Edvina  B.  Brown,  Moorestown 
"Developing  Reading  Skills  in 
Primary  Grades" 

Auce  M.  Meeker,  Paterson  STC 
"Developing  Reading  Skills  in  the 
Intermediate  Grades" 

Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Rutgers 
University 

"Developing  Reading  Skills  in  the 
Upper  Grades" 

Norman  L.  Haider,  Rancocas 
Reg.  H.  S.,  Mt.  Holly 
"The  Administrator  and  the  Read¬ 
ing  Program" 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Newark 
"Use  and  interpretation  of  Stand¬ 
ardized  Reading  Tests" 

John  H.  Hughes,  California  Test 
Bureau,  Duncannon,  Pa. 

.  "Developing  Reading  Skills 
Through  Use  of  Pupil  Interests" 
Dr.  Jerome  C.  Salsburt,  Bloom¬ 
field 


NJEA  CENTRAL  READING  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK  ct 


Mcdl  to: 

New  Jersey  Educetion  Aisocietien 
ISO  We«t  Stete  Street 
Trenton  8,  New  Jereey 

I  plan  to  attend  NJEA’s  Central  Regional  Reading 
Conference  at  Trenton  Central  High  ^hool,  Trenton, 
on  April  14,  1956. 

(no  luncheon  retervetiont  cen  be  guerenteed  efter  April  5) 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $ _ for _ 

box  lunch  tickets  at  SI .50  each.  Box  lunches  will  be 
served  from  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.  in  the  high  school 
dining  room. 


. . New  Jersey 


From  10:00  ejn.  to  11:00  e.m., 

I  will  be  attending  group  meeting: 


Prom  11:15  a.m.  to  12:30  p^m., 

I  will  be  in  discussion  group:  (circle  one) 

I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21. 

23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28. 


From  1:30  p.m.  to  2:45  p.m. 

I  will  be  in  discussion  group:  (circle  one) 

I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21. 

23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28. 


NJEA^s  Southern  Regional 
Professional  Conference 


'll 


Raom 


Saturday,  April  21,  1956 
Atlantic  City  High  School 
Atlantic  City 


Group  Meetings  10:00  -  11:00  a.m. 


A  complete  program  oj 
the  nation's  top  author¬ 
ities  bringing  you  the 
latest  information  in 
the  controversial  area 
of  teaching  READING. 


DIRECTIONS: 

From  Wo$t: 

Taka  Reuta  40  (Black  Horse 
Pika)  throu9h  Plaatanivilla  di- 
ractly  to  High  School  at  an- 
tranca  to  Atlantic  City. 

From  North  and  South: 

Taka  Gardan  Stata  Parkway  to 
Black  Horsa  Pika  (Exit  36).  Go 
oast  on  Black  Horsa  Pika  (Rt.  40) 
to  High  School  at  antranca  to 
Atlantic  City. 


Dr.  Paul 
Witty, 

of  Education, 
Northwestern 
University 


"Reading  Atti¬ 
tudes  and  Skills 
Needed  for  Our 
Times" 


Dr.  Wiluam 
S.  Gray,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago 


"High 

Reading 

lems" 


Dr.  Russem. 
G.  Stauffer. 
Reading  Clinic. 
University  of 
Delaware 


"Learning  by  Reading* 


Dr.  Auce  V.  Keliher,  New  York  University 


Discussions 


1.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Social  10. 
Studies  Teach  Reading?" 

Thomas  W.  Trembath,  Director 
of  Secondary-Schools.  Camden 

2.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  English  ||. 
Teach  Reading?" 

Jessie  W.  Boutillier,  Newark 
Central  H.  S. 

3.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Business  |2. 
Education  Teach  Reading?" 

M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Mont¬ 
clair  STC  ^  ^ 

4.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teach  Reading?" 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  STC 

5.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Foreign 
Languages  Teach  Reading?" 

Marie  Sora.  Columbia  H.  S., 
South  Orange  15. 

6.  "How  Does  a  Teacher  of  Science 
Teach  Reading?" 

Dr.  Victor  Crowell,  Trenton 

7.  "Utilizing  Special  Interests  in  l^- 
Developing  Reading  Skills" 

Albert  E.  Jochen,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education 

8.  "Interpreting  Reading  Programs  17. 
to  Parents" 

L  Ward  Broomall,  Livingston 

9.  "The  Librarian's  Place  in  the 

Reading  Program"  18. 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Hobson,  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Trenton 


"Use  of  the  Library  in  Develop¬ 
ing  Reading  in  Elementary 
Schools" 

Laura  Mixner,  Teaneck 

"The  Place  of  Literature  in  the 
Reading  Program" 

Gladys  L.  Persons,  Univ.  of 
Bridgeport. 

"Reading  Development  in  .Edu- 
cable  or  Special  Classes" 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith.  Trenton 

"Developing  Reading  Vocabu¬ 
laries" 

Dr.  Marjorie  S.  Johnson,  Tem¬ 
ple  University 

"Reading  and  the  Emotional  De¬ 
velopment  of  Children" 

Dr.  Eloise  Cason,  Bloomfield 

"Developing  Reading  Abilities  of 
the  Slow  Learner" 

Myrtle  Townsend,  Helping 
Tchr.,  Camden  Co. 

"Developing  Reading  Abilities  of 
the  Gifted  Learner" 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  McDavit,  South 
Orange-Maplewood 

"Research  in  Elementary  Read¬ 
ing" 

Dr.  Wiluam  S.  Gray,  University 
of  Chicago 

"Establishing  Reading  Levels  in 
Elementary  Schools" 

Dr.  Mark  Karp,  Paterson  STC 


"Meeting  Children's  Reading 
Needs  Through  Grouping" 

Dr.  Chandos  Reid,  Reading  Con¬ 
sultant 

"Reading  Problems  of  the  Su¬ 
pervisor" 

Mary  Ferguson,  Atlantic  City 
"Reading  Problems  of  the  Begin¬ 
ning  Teacher" 

Dr.  Marion  W.  Fox,  Glassboro 
STC 

"Developing  Reading  Readiness 
in  Kindergarten" 

Edvina  B.  Brown,  Moorestown 
"Developing  Reading  Skills  in 
Primary  Grades" 

Alice  M.  Meeker,  Paterson  STC 
"Developing  Reading  Skills  in  the 
Intermediate  Grades" 

Dr.  Eleanor  Delaney,  Rutgers 
University 

"Developing  Reading  Skills  in  the 
Upper  Grades" 

Dr.  L  e  n  o  r  e  Vauchn-Eames, 
Newark  STC 

"The  Administrator  and  the  Read¬ 
ing  Program" 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Newark 
"Use  and  Interpretation  of  Stand¬ 
ardized  Reading  Tests" 

John  H,  Hughes,  California  Test 
Bureau,  Duncannon,  Pa. 
"Developing  Reading  Skills 
Through  Use  of  Pupil  Interests" 
Dr.  Jerome  C.  Salsbury,  Bloom¬ 
field 


NJEA  SOUTHERN  READING  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  BLANK 


Mail  to: 

N«w  J«n«y  Education  Auociation 
180  Wait  State  Street 
Trenton  I,  New  Jersey 

I  plan  to  attend  NJEA’s  Southern  Regional  Reading 
Conference  at  Atlantic  City  High  School,  Atlantic 
City,  on  April  21,  1956. 

(no  luncheon  reiervationt  can  be  9uaranteed  after  April  12) 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  S - for  - - 

box  lunch  tickets  at  $1.00  each.  Box  lunches  will  be 
served  from  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.  in  the  high  school 
dining  room. 


..New  Jersey 


From  10:00  a.m.  to  11:00  ajm., 

I  will  be  attending  group  meeting: 


(circle  one) 


From  11:15  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m., 

I  will  be  in  discussion  group: 
I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7. 

12.  13.  14.  15.  14.  17.  II. 

23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28. 


From  1:30  p.m.  to  2:45  p.m., 

I  will  be  in  discussion  group:  (circle  one) 

I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  4.  10. 

12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21. 

23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28. 


march,  ItSi 


F  a  9  a  3  Of 


Entrance  to  Chapultapac,  Mexico  City. 


On  Through  Mexico 


HEN  the  western  tour  has  al¬ 
most  completed  the  circle,  hav¬ 
ing  reached  Toluca,  your  motorcoach 
turns  south  for  the  visit  to  Taxco  and 
Cuernavaca. 

Perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  silver 
there  would  be  no  world-famous  Tax¬ 
co.  It  is  not  at  the  crossroads  of  two 
trade  routes,  not  on  a  great  river,  and 
the  terrain  on  which  it  is  located  is 
far  from  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  town  or  city  planners. 
Taxco  precariously  and  beautifully 
clings  to  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain. 
That  fact,  plus  its  unusually  fine  colo¬ 
nial  architecture  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  gives  it  a  quality  of  beauty 
which  draws  to  it  most  of  the  travelers 
who  venture  as  far  south  as  the  capital 
city.  Taxco  produces  unusually  at¬ 
tractive  and  interesting  hand-ham¬ 
mered  silver.  Some  of  Mexico’s  most 
colorful  sarapes  and  tin  candlesticks 
are  also  produced  here.  You  may 
watch  the  artists  make  the  article  you 
purchase. 

Cuernavaca,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
altitude  (5000  ft.)  than  Taxco,  is 
another  delightful  town.  Located  in  a 
less  rugged  area  and  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers  and  a  great  variety  of  tropi¬ 
cal  plant  life.  Cuernavaca  has  been  a 
favorite  Mexican  retreat  since  the  time 
of  Cortez. 

After  a  short  period  of  leisure  in 
Mexico  City,  fly  to  Acapulco  on  the 


In  the  February  issue  of  the  NJEA 
Review  your  1956  Mexican  tour  was 
announced  and  on  account  of  the  trip 
by  air  from  New  York  to  Mexico  City 
and  the  8-day  chartered  motorcoach 
excursion  to  the  west  of  the  capital 
city  was  described.  This  article  will 
briefly  sketch  the  remainder  of  the  tour. 

Pacific  Ocean.  Here  palm  and  banana 
trees  line  the  beaches.  The  view  of  the 
blue  sea  from  the  cliffs  high  above  the 
city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on 
the  continent.  In  ancient  times  gal¬ 
leons  from  the  Orient  dropped  anchor 
in  Acapulco  harbor. 

Back  to  Mexico  City  then  by  char¬ 
tered  motorcoach  to  Pueblo,  passing 
beneath  the  two  snow  capped  vol¬ 
canoes.  “Popo”  and  “Sleeping  Lady.” 
Then  southeast  to  Oaxoca,  a  pre-Span¬ 
ish  city  located  in  a  semi-tropical 
valley  near  jungle  and  mountains. 
Visit  the  famous  Mitla  ruins  only  45 
minutes  from  the  city. 

Back  to  Mexico  City  for  last  minute 
shopping  and  a  day  of  rest. 

Return  to  New  York  via  American 
Airlines. 

One  of  the  elements  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  the  operation  of  such  a 
travel  project  is  the  tour  director.  The 
NJEA  tour  is  directed  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Bye,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Montclair.  Because  of  his  long 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  educational  travel  he  is  well 
qualified  to  make  this  tour  a  great  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  members  of  the 
group.  Those  interested  in  earning 
college  credit  should  write  directly  to 
Dr.  Bye. 

Write  to  the  NJEA  office  for  the 
descriptive  folder. 


Up  to  February  3,  1956,  78  New  Jer¬ 
sey  school  districts  reported  to  NJEA 
salary  guide  revisions  for  the  coming 
school  year.  In  an  effort  to  preview 
the  trends  in  salaries  for  next  year, 
these  new  guides  were  compared  with 
the  guides  now  in  effect  in  these  same 
districts. 

As  expected,  the  competition  for 
new  teachers  continues  to  exert  its 
influence  in  raising  minimum  salaries. 
Beginning  salaries  in  these  new  guides 
range  anywhere  from  the  State  mini¬ 
mum  of  83000  to  84300,  depending 
on  the  applicant's  training.  A  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
could  expect  a  salary  between  83100 
to  83900,  if  hired  in  any  one  of  these 
78  districts.  The  larger  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  the  higher  the  minimum  salary 
offered.  A  median  minimum  for  this 
applicant  would  be  83400  if  employed 
in  a  district  with  149  teachers;  83600 
if  in  a  district  with  200  or  more  teach¬ 
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Median  maximums  have  also  in¬ 
creased  on  all  training  levels  in  these 
78  districts.  They  are  8500  higher  for 
non-degree  and  bachelor  degree  teach¬ 
ers  and  8450  higher  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth-year  levels.  (See  table  1).  In  I 

Classifying  these  78  districts  according  U 

to  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  ^ 

this  year  only  those  districts  employing  ^ 

200  or  more  teachers  have  a  median  ^ 

maximum  of  86000  or  higher  on  the  *i 

fifth  and  sixth-year  levels.  In  1956-57,  ^ 

all  classifications - even  the  smallest, 

which  employs  1149  teachers — will 
have  increased  their  guides  so  that  the 
median  maximums  on  both  these  levels  U 
will  be  86000  or  better.  a 

With  increases  in  median  maximums  tl 

greater  than  those  in  median  mini-  a 

mums  and  no  change  in  the  median  S 

number  of  steps  to  maximum,  it  is  ap-  « 

parent  that  the  size  of  the  increments  s 

have  increased.  For  comparison  pur-  E 

poses,  frequency  distributions  of  in-  ( 

crements  were  made  for  the  1955-56  E 

and  the  1956-57  guides  in  these  same 
78  districts.  This  year,  there  are  twice 
as  many  8150  increments  as  8200  ones 
on  the  4  and  5-year  training  levels. 

For  next  year,  the  frequency  of  8200 
increments  will  be  well  ahead  of  the 
8150  ones  on  the  same  levels.  The 
greatest  increase  in  both  the  number 
of  8175  and  8200  increments  is  shown 
on  the  less-than-four-year  training 
level. 

Adjustment  to  the  new  guide  is  still 
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What* s  ahead  in  teachers  salaries  for  next  year? 
What  can  this  year* s  crop  of  new  teachers  expect? 
What  improvements  can  our  regular  staffs  look  for? 


Previews  of  New  Salary  Guides 


by  Elizabeth  A.  Wright 

atsistant  director  of  research 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


a  major  part  of  any  salary  guide  re¬ 
vision;  for  87  percent  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  do  provide  some  adjustment 
program.  Almost  one-third  of  these 
new  guides  will  have  immediate  ad¬ 
justment  in  1956-57;  another  22  per 
cent  will  have  annual  adjustments  not 
exceeding  a  maximum  amount,  the 
amounts  ranging  from  S350  to  $650; 
another  21  percent  have  either  double¬ 
increment-adjustment  or  equal  install¬ 
ments  over  a  fixed  period  of  years.  In 
the  10  districts  without  specific  plans. 


But,  lest  we  become  too  confident 
with  our  progress,  let’s  remember  that 
New  Jersey  is  still  not  tops  in  the 
nation.  The  NEA  Research  Division 
has  recently  published  a  bulletin  en¬ 
titled  “Examples  of  Relatively  High- 
Level  Salary  Schedules,  1955-M.’’  The 
list  includes  18  guides:  15  from  New 
York,  two  from  Connecticut,  one  from 
Michigan  .  .  .  none  from  New  Jersey. 
All  but  two  of  these  guides  have  top 
maximums  of  $8000  or  better.  The 
top  regular  maximum  salary  in  the 


TABLE  I 

Comparison  of  1955-56  and  1956-1957  Salary  Guides  for  78  Districts 

Madian  No. 


Madian 

Minimum* 


Training  Minin 

Laval  '55-'56 

lau  than 

4-yaan  $3100 

4- yaar«  3250 

5- yaart  3400 

t-yaars  3700 

*Corraet  to  tha  naarast  $50. 


Madian 

Maximum* 


of  Stop* 
To  Maximum 


•55-56 

■56-57 

'55-'56 

•56-'57 

'55-'56 

•56-’57 

$3100 

$3400 

$4950 

$5450 

13 

13 

3250  * 

3500 

5350 

5S50 

15 

15 

3400 

3700 

5750 

6200 

16 

16 

3700 

3950 

6350 

6100 

16 

16 

nation  is  $8600;  the  top  conditional 
maximum  $9350,  attained  by  adding 
5  service  increments  of  $250  each.  The 
median  number  of  steps  at  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  level  for  these  18  guides 
is  16. 

New  York  is  still  a  strong  competi¬ 
tor  for  our  teachers,  especially  those 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
State.  In  this  year’s  NJEA  Salary  Re 
search  Bulletin,  New  York  had  42 
guides  listed  with  maximums  of  $7000 
or  higher  on  the  5-year  level.  There 
are  less  than  five  that  we  know  about 
at  the  present  time  in  New  Jersey 
which  satisfy  this  requirement.  A  look 
at  the  salary  releases  for  1956-57  from 
the  New  York  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  shows  that  school  districts  there 
have  been  hard  at  work  improving 
salary  conditions  for  next  year. 

Though  many  teachers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  new  ones,  can  look  forward 
to  better  salaries  for  next  year,  New 
Jersey  is  still  far  from  reaching  the 
goal  of  professional  salaries  for  its 
teachers.  The  top  salaries  in  the  State 
are  far  from  being  the  top  ones  in  the 
nation.  Also,  a  vast  number  of  our 
districts  still  lag  far  behind  these  top 
New  Jersey  districts  in  providing  ade¬ 
quate  salary  programs. 

Our  prediction : — Though  substan¬ 
tial  increases  will  be  made  in  many 
districts,  the  overall  picture  for  next 
year  will  show  little  real  improvement 
in  comparative  economic  status. 


a  few  indicated  that  such  details  would 
be  worked  out  later  in  this  school  year. 


As  one  of  the  best  trained  group  of 
teachers  in  the  nation,  in  a  state  well 
above  average  in  wealth,  we  naturally 
think  in  terms  of  better  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  salary  guides.  In  the  1955-56 
Salary  Survey,  18  districts  had  guides 
with  maximums  $7000  or  higher  on 
aome  training  level.  These  included: 
Bayonne,  Belleville,  Caldwell  Boro, 
Cranford,  East  Orange,  Essex  Co.  Voc., 
Easex  Fells.  Fair  Lawn,  Hillside,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Millbum,  Montclair,  Morris 
Twp.,  Newark,  Orange,  Ridgewood, 
Tenafly  and  Westfield.  To-date  10  ad¬ 
ditional  districts  have  raised  maxi- 
mums  sufficiently  to  be  classified  in 
this  group.  These  districts,  along  with 
their  new  minimums  and  maximums, 
are  listed  in  the  accompanying  Table 
2.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  28  of 
the  78  districts  reporting  revisions  for 
1956-57  have  4-year  level  maximums 
of  $6000  or  higher. 

IfSi 


TABLE  2 

Fifteen  Selected  New  Guides  for  1956-57* 
Reported  as  of  February  3,  1956 

Salary  Guidas  for  1955-57 
(No.  !n  paranfhatas  indicata*  tfapt 
4-Yaar  5-Year 


to  max.) 
5-Yaar 


$7000  or  highar.  This  is  not  a  complata  list  of  all  tha  districts  satisfying  this  raquirmant. 
4  Immediato  full  adjustmant  in  1956-57. 
t  Doctorata  aquivalant. 
a/  Incramants  vary:  $150  to  $200. 


Min. 

Max 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

East  Orangaf 

3900 

6700  (15) 

4100 

7100  (16) 

4300 

7500  (17) 

Elixabath 

3500 

6800  (18) 

3700 

7100  (18) 

3900 

7400  (19) 

Fair  Lawn 

3600 

6000  (13) 

3800 

6600  (15) 

4000 

7200  (17) 

Essax  Co.  Voc.t 

3600 

6500  (16) 

3800 

6900  (17) 

4000 

7400  (18)  * 

Gian  Rockt 

3600 

6500  (17) 

3800 

6800  (18) 

4100 

7200  (18) 

Livingston 

3700 

6250  (15) 

3800 

6800  (16) 

3900 

7400  (16) 

Northern  Vallay  Rag.  H.  S. 

3650 

6550  (14) 

3850 

6750  (14) 

4100 

7000  (14) 

Ramapo  Rag.  H.  S. 

3500 

6500  (16) 

3800 

6800  (16) 

4100 

7I00*(I6) 

Ridgawoodt 

3600 

6200  (14) 

3800 

6800  (16) 

5000  7400  (18) 

(stap  6) 

Roselandt 

3600 

6000  a/ 

3800 

6500  a/ 

4000 

7000  a/ 

Springfield 

3600 

6400  (15) 

3800 

6800  (16) 

4000 

7000  (16) 

Tenafly 

3600 

6400  (15) 

3800 

7000  (17) 

4000 

7600  (19) 

Union 

3600 

6000  (13) 

3800 

6600  (15) 

4000 

7200  (17) 

Union  Co.  Reg.T 

3500 

6200  (15) 

3800 

6500  (15) 

4000 

7000  (18) 

Wayne  Twp.t 

3500 

5900  (16) 

3700 

6300  (16) 

Doct. 

3900 

4100 

6700  (16) 

7100  (16) 

*  This  list  includes  only 

1956-57 

guidas  revised 

to-data  which  hava  a 

guida 

maximunv 
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a  Helping  Teacher? 


by  Eric  Groezinger 

director  of  elementary  education 
State  Department  of  Education 


teacher”  because  her  duties  were  de¬ 
fined  “to  help  the  teachers  help  the 
children.” 

This  demonstration  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  in  1916  the  Legislature  pro¬ 
vided  for  support  of  a  state-wide  pro¬ 
gram.  Additional  helping  teachers 
were  appointed  and  assigned  until 
there  are  now  60  working  in  all  coun¬ 
ties  except  Hudson,  Essex,  Mercer, 
Middlesex,  and  Union. 

The  helping  teacher  is  a  State  em¬ 
ployee,  a  member  of  the  field  staff  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
She  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  recommendation  of 
the  Director  of  Elementary  Education 
and  confirmed  annually  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Her  headquarters 
are  in  the  office  of  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  to  which  she  is 
assigned  and  under  whose  immediate 
direction  she  works  as  a  member  of 
the  county  staff.  She  is  assigned  to 
particular  school  districts  in  which 
there  is  no  local  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  become  her  responsibility.  She 
also  works  as  a  member  of  the  county 
team  in  cooperative  county-wide  pro¬ 
jects  extending  beyond  the  boundaries 
NJEA  REVIEW 


fl  HAT  is  a  helping  teacher? 
This  question,  often  asked  by  people 
in  the  larger  school  districts,  in  ur¬ 
ban  areas,  or  from  other  states,  would 
have  a  ready  answer  from  teachers 
in  New  Jersey’s  rural  counties.  For  40 
years,  these  devoted  workers,  relatively 
few  in  number,  have  provided  effective 
professional  leadership  in  schools  over 
most  of  the  State  and  today  are  held 
in  high  regard  for  the  important  part 
they  play  in  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

Help  for  Rural  Teachers 

The  helping  teacher  program  began 
in  1914  with  the  concern  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  over  the  lack 
of  professional  leadership  available  to 
many  rural  teachers  who  worked  in 
comparative  isolation.  He  found  sup¬ 
port  in  a  public-spirited  friend  who 
was  also  convinced  that  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  improve  education  is 
to  help  teachers  become  more  com¬ 
petent  and  who  agreed  to  finance  a 
demonstration  program.  As  a  result, 
an  expert  teacher  was  chosen  and  as¬ 
signed  to  work  with  the  teachers  in 
the  rural  areas  of  a  county  for  one 
year.  She  was  called  a  “helping 


On  a  typical  day,  helping  teachar  Ethlyn 
Davit  will  stop  at  thraa  or  four  schools  in 
har  visits  to  tha  various  school  districts  in 
Cumberland  County  that  she  supervises. 


9:00  «.m. — A  typical  day  for  Miu  Davit  itartt  witk^ 
an  axchanqa  of  plant  batwaan  County  Suparintandant 
Lawranca  Winchall  and  fallow  Cumbarland  County 
halpin9  taackart,  Floranca  Bowdan  and  Halan  Gatat. 


9:10  a.m. — Plant  undarway  for  tha  day,  Mitt  Davit  and  Mitt  Gatat  talact 
bookt  from  tha  tpacial  library  in-  tha  county  offica  that  thair  taachart 
may  ba  intarattad  in  utinq.  Taachart  in  tha  variout  tchoolt  racaiva  axpart 
halp  from  tha  halping  taachart  in  ordarin9  naw  taxt  book  tariat  and  in 
plannin9  thair  curricula. 


!a39iP 


9:35  a.m. — Firtt  ttop  on  tha  day't  ''roundt'.  it  at  tha  homa  of  Mrt. 
Mary  Cottill,  pratidant  of  tha  Cumbarland  County  PTA  Council. 
Attittin9  tha  council  in  plannin9  pro9rafnt  for  tha  parant  9roupt . 
it  ona  of  Mitt  Davit*  tpacial  dutiat. 


of  her  specific  districts.  Helping 
teachers  are  also  called  upon  to  give 
their  assistance  to  state-wide  programs. 

Helps  to  Help  Children 

No  better  definition  of  the  helping 
teacher’s  job  has  been  found  than  the 
original  statement  “to  help  the  teacher 
help  the  children.”  To  accomplish 
this,  the  helping  teacher  works  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  She  visits  class¬ 
rooms  observing  the  children  and 
the  teacher  at  work;  she  brings  new 
materials,  resources,  methods,  and 
ideas  to  the  attention  of  the  teach¬ 
ers;  she  confers  with  the  teacher 
and  helps  her  plan  effective  ways  to 
improve  the  educational  program;  she 
becomes  a  trusted  co-worker  and 
friend  to  whom  the  teacher  can  go 
with  any  problem.  All  her  efforts  are 
aimed  at  providing  conditions  which 
encourage  teachers  to  develop  their 
best  potentialities  and  increase  their 
competency. 

The  helping  teacher  works  with 
teachers  in  groups  as  well  as  individ¬ 
ually.  She  helps  to  sponsor,  plan,  and 
carry  on  workshops,  conferences,  and 
meetings  of  all  kinds  and  through 
these  group  activities  seeks  to  develop 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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9:20  «.m. — Just  before  Miu  Devis  leevei  for 
her  school.  Prank  Dee,  Brid9aton  Superin¬ 
tendent,  stops  by  for  e  quick  briefin9  on 
9uidence  plans  in  the  rural  districts  sandin9 
pupils  to  Brid9oton  H.  S. 


a  typical 
day  .  .  . 
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10:15  a.m.  —  Stopping  at  Carmel 
School,  Misi  Davit  racaivat  tome 
willing  help  in  unloading  her  "da* 
livariet".  A  helping  taacher't  car  it 
but,  trucli,  and  mobile  office. 


Tm 


11:30  a.m. — On  to  Fairton  School,  for 
a  monthly  check  on  the  operation  of 
the  tchool  lunchroom.  Supervition  of  the 
hot  lunch  programt  it  another  helping 
teacher  retpontibility. 


10:20  a.m. — A  quick  hello  it  thared  with 
Mrt.  Lillian  Poeplet,  tpecial  mutic  teacher 
in  three  of  the  county  dittrictt,  and  4-5th 
grade  teacher  Mrt.  Carolyn  Pike. 


11:45  a.m. — ^Time  for  lunch  and  a  chance  to 
chat  with  the  dittrict't  public  health  nurtt 
and  the  county  nurte  tupervitor. 


10:30  a.m. — ^Tatting  a  child  for  place¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  new  tpecial  education 
clattet  founded  thit  year,  it  the  tubject 
of  a  long  talk  with  teaching-principal 
Mrt.  Rote  Sobleman. 


I0>45  a.m. — Special  attention  and  at- 
tittance  it  offered  to  new  teachert  tuch 
at  Stanley  Fait.  Applicationt  and  inter¬ 
viewing  for  new  teachert  in  the  dittrictt 
it  tupervited  by  the  helping  teacher. 


{Continued  from  previous  page) 
increasing  understanding,  insight,  and 
skill.  She  leads  only  to  the  extent  nec¬ 
essary,  preferring  to  play  a  support¬ 
ing  role  so  that  others  may  develop 
responsibility  and  leadership  abilities. 
As  schools  have  grown  larger,  helping 
teachers  are  using  group  methods  to 
an  increasing  extent  to  supplement 
their  efforts  through  having  teachers 
help  each  other. 

Where  schools  have  grown  large 
enough  to  employ  a  non-teaching  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  helping  teacher  works  co¬ 
operatively  with  him  in  their  joint 
effort  to  improve  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  In  some  instances,  she  may 
work  closely  with  each  teacher,  as  in 
smaller  schools  or,  in  others,  she  may 
act  as  a  consultant  to  the  principal 
working  with  and  through  him  to  the 
teachers. 

Rather  than  diminishing  as  schoob 
have  grown  and  have  consolidated,  the 
need  for  helping  teacher  services  is 
increasing.  The  return  of  many  in¬ 
active  teachers  to  the  classroom  and 
the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
teachers  with  less  than  adequate  prep 
aration  have  produced  critical  needs 
for  the  type  of  in-service  education  in 
which  the  helping  teacher  excels.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  supervisory  services  and 
employment  of  well-prepared  super¬ 
visory  personnel,  never  adequate,  haw 
not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  as  en¬ 
rollments  have  grown.  Many  newly 
appointed  principals  have  had  Httk 
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1 :00  p.m. — B«for«  Uaving  Fairton,  Miit  Davis 
siopt  in  at  tha  County  Mobil#  Dantal  Clinic.  Tha 
halping  taachar  acts  as  tha  liaison  batwaan  tha 
health  dapartmant  and  tha  local  school  districts 
in  providing  this  sarvica. 


1:30  p.m. — At  Cadarvilla  School,  Miu  Davis  finds  county 
social  worker,  Mrs.  Mary  Ritchia,  discuuing  a  problem  ease 
with  Principal  William  Laub.  Mr.  Laub  is  tha  only  non- 
taaching  prinicipal  in  any  of  Miss  Davis's  districts. 


training  for  supervision  and  need  on 
the  job  consultant  service  to  develop 
their  leadership  potentialities.  The 
need  for  skillful,  constructive  super- 
vbion  was  never  more  evident  and  the 
helping  teacher’s  capabilities  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  this  demand.  While 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  some  de¬ 
gree  from  the  original  concept  of  the 
helping  teacher  program,  the  need  is 
more  present  than  ever. 

Demand  for  Services  Increases 
That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  helping  teachers’  services  are 
increasingly  in  demand  on  a  county¬ 
wide  basis.  Many  superintendents  are 
inviting  helping  teachers  to  cooperate 
with  local  supervisory  personnel  in 
developing  programs  of  in-service  ed¬ 
ucation  and  curriculum  improvement. 
High  school  districts  are  also  seeking 
the  aid  of  helping  teachers  in  planning 
programs  on  the  secondary  level.  The 
helping  teacher  is  becoming  to  an  ever 
greater  degree  a  curriculum  consul¬ 
tant  on  the  staff  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  whose  services 
are  available  county-wide. 

Vacancies  in  this  staff  occur  period¬ 
ically  as  retirements  and  other  factors 
occur.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the  staff 
may  be  enlarged  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  need  for  their  services.  This 
points  up  the  problem  of  locating 
good  prospective  helping  teachers.  The 
Office  of  Elementary  Education  relies 
on  the  help  and  advice  of  school  lead¬ 
ers  in  suggesting  and  recommending 
candidates  for  this  important  work 
and  hopes  that  they  will  be  alert  to 
nominate  good  prospects.  Inquiries 
from  interested  persons  are  'always 
welcome.  Although  most  helping 
teachers  have  an  excellent  educational 
Iteckground.  there  is  only  one  specific 
S’^nfiheation:  eligibility  for  a  New 
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2KX)  p.m. — Rnlihing  the  day  with  her  most 
important  task,  Miu  Davis  listens  to  a  group 
of  first  graders  read.  Actual  teaching  situa¬ 
tions,  such  as  this,  so  that  tha  halping  taachar 
can  spot  problems  and  work  with  tha  clau- 
room  taachar  in  finding  solutions,  is  still  tha 
most  important  part  of  tha  job. 

Jersey  teacher’s  certificate.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  a  number  of  criteria 
used  in  selecting  helping  teachers, 
two  of  the  most  important  of  which 
are  that  they  are  master  teachers 
whose  work  reflects  a  sound  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education  and  that  they  have 
demonstrated  qualities  of  educational 
leadership.  It  is  essential  that  they  be 
people  who  will  not  cease  to  grow 
professionally  and  who  will  continue 
to  make  the  kind  of  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  education  that  this  group 
of  dedicated  professional  leaders  has 
made  in  New  Jersey  in  the  past  forty 
years. 


4:00  p.m. — Rnally  after  a  long  day  "on  tha 
road",  Miu  Davit  arrivat  back  at  Cumberland 
County  Courthouse,  to  prepare  for  another 
day  of  help  and  tupervitien  for  the  teachers 
in  her  r^ounty. 
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PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  1955 

of  interest  to  elementary  school  teachers 

Compiled  by  the 
Paferson  State  Teachers  College 
Library  Staff* 


General 

Baker,  Melvin  C.  Foundations  of  John  Dewey’s  Educational 
Theory.  King's  Crown  Press,  (Columbia  Univ.),  1955.  $3.50. 

Bestor,  Arthur.  Restoration  of  Learning;  a  program  for  redeem¬ 
ing  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  American  education.  Knopf, 
cl955.  $6.00. 

Brameld.  Theodore.  Philosophies  of  Education  in  Cultural  Per¬ 
spective.  Dryden  Press,  cl955.  $4.50. 

Caley,  Percy  B.  A  Teacher^ s  Answer.  Vantage,  1955.  $3.50. 

Drake,  William  E.  American  School  In  Transition.  Prentice-Hall, 
cl955.  $5.75. 

Dunn.  Joan.  Retreat  From  Learning;  why  teachers  can’t  teach,  a 
case  history.  McKay,  cl955.  $3.00. 

Eldman,  Irwin.  John  Dewey;  his  contribution  to  the  American 
tradition.  Bobbs-Merrill,  cl955.  $3.50. 

Ehlers,  Henry  J.,  ed.  Crucial  Issues  in  Education.  Holt,  cl955. 
$2.25. 

Hamlin,  Herbert  M.  The  Public  and  Its  Education.  Interstate 
Printers  and  Publishers,  Danville,  Illinois,  1955.  $3.50. 

Hofstadter,  Richard  and  Metzger,  W.  P.  The  Development  of 
Academic  Freedom  in  the  United  States.  Columbia  Univ.  Press. 
$5.50. 

Jarrold,  R.  M.,  and  Fromm.  G.  E.  Time  The  Great  Teacher;  a  his¬ 
tory  of  one  hundred  years  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Trenton.  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1955.  $2.20. 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.  When  Teachers  Face  Themselves.  T.C.  Colum¬ 
bia,  Bureau  of  Publications.  1955.  $3.25. 

Kirk,  Russell.  Academic  Freedom;  an  essay  in  definition. 
Regnery,  cl955.  $3.75. 

Koos,  Leonard  V.  Junior  High  School  Trends.  Harper,  cl955. 
$2.50. 

Maciver,  Robert  M.  Academic  Freedom  in  Our  Time.  Columbia 
Univ.  Press,  1955.  $4.00. 

N.  E.  A.  Dept,  of  Rural  Education.  Rural  Education — a  forward 
look.  N.EA.,  cl955.  $3.50. 

N.E.A.  Educational  Policies  Commission.  Public  Education  and 
the  Future  of  America.  N.E.A.,  cl955  $1.50. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Modern  Philosophies 
and  Education.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press  for  The  Society,  cl955. 
(54th  Yearbook,  Part  1).  $4.00. 

Niblett,  William  R.  Education — the  Lost  Dimension;  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Margaret  Mead.  Wm.  Sloane  Associates,  cl955.  $2.50. 

Otto,  Henry  J.  and  others.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education. 
Rev.  ed.  Rinehart,  cl955.  $5.00. 

Romein,  Tunis.  Education  and  Responsibility.  Univ.  of  Kentucky 
Press,  cl955.  $3.50. 

Rugg,  Harold  and  Withers,  William.  Social  Foundations  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Prentice-Hall,  cl955,  $5.40. 

Russell,  James  E.,  ed.  National  Policies  for  Education,  Health 
and  Social  Services.  Doubleday,  1955.  $7.50. 

Schorling,  Raleigh  and  Wingo,  Glenn  M.  Elementary  School  Stu¬ 
dent  Teaching.  McGraw-Hill,  cl955.  2nd  ed.  $5.00. 

Spurlock,  Clark.  Education  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Univ.  of 
Illinois  Press,  1955.  $3.75. 

Tabs,  Hilda.  School  Culture;  Studies  of  participation  and 
leadership,  .\inerican  Council  on  Education.  $1.50. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Public  School  Finance  Programs  of  the 
V.  S.,  by  C.  D.  Hutchins  and  A.  R.  Munse  (Misc.  #22)  $1.50. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  State  and  Education;  the 
structure  and  control  of  public  education  at  the  state  level, 
by  F.  F.  Beach  and  R.  F.  Will.  (Misc.  #23).  $1.00. 

•Juliette  A.  Trainor,  Librarian;  Mrs.  Sally  M.  Burk,  Reference 
Librarian;  Harriett  F,  Modemann,  Cataloger;  and  Elizabeth 
M.  Rinaldi,  Children’s  Librarian. 


Weber,  C.  A.  and  Weber,  M.  E.  Fundamentals  of  Educational 
Leadership.  McGraw-Hill.  $4.50. 

Wheat,  Harry  G.  Foundations  of  School  Learning.  Knopf,  cl9S5. 
$5.50. 

Yauch,  Wilbur  A.  and  others.  Beginning  Teacher.  Holt,  cl955. 
$3.50. 

Administration 

•American  .Association  of  School  Administrators.  Staff  Relations 
in  School  Administration.  (33rd  yearbook).  N.E.A.,  cl955. 
Chandler,  Bobby  J.  and  Petty,  Paul  V.  Personnel  Management  in 
School  Administration.  World  Book  (]o.,  cl955.  $4.75. 
(Columbia  University,  T.  C.  Seminar  in  Supervision  and  Cor- 
ricalam  Improvement.  Work  of  the  Curriculum  Coordinator 
in  Selected  New  Jersey  Schools.  Columbia  Univ.  T.  C.,  1955. 
$1.00. 

Hagroan,  Harlan  L.  and  Schwartz,  Alfred.  Administration  in 
Profile  for  School  Executives.  Harper,  cl955.  $3.50. 

Melby,  Ernest  0.  Adrrtinistering  Community  Education.  Prea- 
tice-HaU,  1955.  $6.00. 

Moore,  Harold  E.  and  Walters,  Newell  B.  Personnel  Adminit- 
tration  in  Education.  Harper,  cl955.  $5.00. 

Sargent,  Cyril  G.  and  Belisle,  Eugene  L.  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration;  Cases  and  concepts.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1955.  $5.50. 
Spaulding,  Frank  E.  School  Superintendent  in  Action — in  jfaw 
cities.  Richard  R.  Smith,  cl955. 

Art  and  Music 

Barkan,  Manuel.  Foundation  for  Art  Education.  Ronald  Press, 
cl955.  $4.00. 

Carabo-Cone,  Madeleine  and  Royt,  Beatrice.  How  to  Help 
Children  Learn  Music.  Harper,  cl955.  $3.50. 

Dykema,  Peter 'W.  and  Cundiff,  Hannah  M.,  eds.  School  Musk 
Handbook.  Bichard,  cl955.  $5.00. 

Logan,  Frederick  M.  Growth  of  Art  in  American  Schools.  Har¬ 
per,  cl955.  $3.50. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference.  Music  in  American 
Education;  Music  Education  Source  Book.  No.  2.  The  Coa- 
ference,  1955.  $4.75 

Nat.  Art  Educ.  Association.  Art  Education,  a  Frontier  far 
Freedom;  6th  yearbook.  The  Association,  1955.  $2.00. 
UNESCO.  Teaching  of  Art  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schoalt 
(Intemat.  Bur.  of  Educ.  Pub.  #165).  Columbia  Univ.  Press, 
1955.  $2.00. 

Williams,  H.  V.  Puppets  Go  to  School.  Winston,  1955.  $5.00. 

Audio  Visual 

De  Kieffer,  Robert  and  Cochran,  Lee  W.  Manual  of  Audk- 
Visual  Techniques.  Prentice-Hall,  cl955.  $3.60. 

Child  Study 

Almy,  Millie.  Child  Development.  Holt,  cl955.  $6.00. 

Baldwin,  Alfred  L.  Behavior  and  Development  in  ChUdhoti. 
Dryden,  cl955.  $6J25. 

Beecher,  Marguerite  and  Beecher,  Willard.  Parents  on  the 
Run.  Julian,  1955.  $3.50. 

Caplan,  Gerald.  Emotional  Problems  of  Early  Childhood.  Bask 
books,  cl955.  $7.50. 

Cohen,  Albert  K.  Delinquent  Boys:  the  culture  of  the  gont- 
Free  Press,  cl955.  $3.50. 

DeKok,  Winifred.  You  and  Your  Child.  Philosophical  Libraiy, 
cl955.  $3.75. 

Fine,  Benjamin.  1,000,000  Delinquents.  World  Pub.  Co.,  1955 
$4.00. 
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ftx,  Lorene  K.  and  othen.  AU  Children  Want  to  Learn;  a 
guide  for  parents.  Rinehart,  cl9S5.  $3.50. 

Hamilton,  A.  E.  Psychology  and  "The  Great  Good  Fun."  Jul- 
iui.  S3.50. 

Harighurst,  Robert  J.  Neugarten,  B.  L.  American  Indian  and 
White  Children.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1955.  $5.00. 

Hyme».  James  L.  Child  Development  Point  of  View.  Prentice- 
Hall.  cl955.  $3.00. 

Dl.  Frances  L.  and  .\me8,  Louise  B.  Child  Behavior,  Harper, 
cl955.  $3.95. 


Classroom  Management 

BottreU,  Harold  R.,  ed.  Introduction  to  Education;  under' 
standing  teaching  through  developmental  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences.  Stackpole  Co.,  1955.  $4.75. 

Brogan,  Peggy  and  Fox,  Lorene  K.  Helping  Children  Learn; 
a  concept  of  elementary  school  method.  World  Book  Co., 
cl955.  $4.00. 

Brueckner,  L.  J.  and  Bond,  G.  L.  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Learning  Difficulties.  Appleton.  $5.00. 

Fitzgerald,  James  A.  and  Patricia  G.  Methods  and  Curricula 
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Jaaaelyn,  Irene  (.Milliken).  The  Happy  Child;  a  psychoattalydc 
guide  to  emotional  and  social  growth.  Random.  1955.  $3.95. 
Landis,  Paul  H.  Understanding  Teen-agers.  Appleton,  cl955. 
13.00. 

Head.  .Margaret  and  Wolfenstein,  Martha,  eds.  Childhood  in 
Contemporary  Cultures.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1955.  $7.50. 
Raymond,  Louise.  Adoption  and  After;  Foreword  by  Sidonie 
M.  Gruenberg.  Harper,  1955.  $3.00. 

Ribble,  Margaretha  A.  Personality  of  the  Young  Child;  an 
introduction  for  puzzled  parents.  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1955. 
$2.75. 

Seipt,  Irene  S.  Your  Child’s  Happiness;  a  guide  for  parents. 
World  Pub.,  1955.  $3.00. 

Stem,  Catherine  and  Could.  Toni  S.  Early  Years  of  Childhood; 

education  through  insight.  Harper,  cl955.  $3.50. 

Stewart,  Maxwell  S.,  ed.  The  Growing  Family;  a  guide  for 
parents;  Foreword  by  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg.  Harper,  cl955. 
$3.50. 

Valentine,  C.  W.  Parents  and  Children;  a  first  book  on  the 
psychology  of  child  development  and  training.  Philosophical 
Ub..  1955.  $3.75. 

fattenberg,  William  W.  The  Adolescent  Years.  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1955.  $8.00. 

Wittenberg,  R.  M.  On  Call  for  Youth;  how  to  understand  and 
kelp  young  people.  Assn.  Press.  $3.50. 


in  Elementary  Education.  Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  cl955.  $5.50. 

Garrison,  Noble  L.  Improvement  of  Teaching:  a  two-ftdd  ap¬ 
proach.  Dryden,  cl955.  $4.50. 

Hanna.  Lavone  A.  and  others.  Unit  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Rinehart,  cl955.  $5.50. 

Humes,  James  L.,  Jr.  Behavior  and  Misbehavior;  a  teacher's 
guide  to  action.  Prentice-Hall,  1955.  $3.00. 

McDonald,  Blanche  and  Nelson,  Leslie.  Successful  Classroom 
Control.  Proc.  W.  C.  Brown  Co.  $3.00. 

Moustakas,  Clark  E.  Teacher  and  Child;  personal  interaction 
in  the  classroom.  McGraw-Hill,  cl955.  $4.50. 

Sherman,  Ruth  S.  Sharing  and  Planning;  the  use  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  method  in  the  classroom;  with  emphasis  on  the  2nd 
Grade.  Exposition,  1955.  $3.00. 

Thomas,  R.  M.  Ways  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Longmans,  Green,  cl955.  $4.75. 

Desegregation 

Hill,  Herbert  and  Greenberg,  Jack.  Citizen’s  Guide  to  Deseg¬ 
regation.  Beacon.  $2.50. 

Pierce,  Truman  M.  and  associates.  White  and  Negro  Schools 
in  the  South.  Prentice-Hall,  cl9&.  $4.95. 

Smith.  Lillian  E.  Now  is  the  Time.  Viking,  cl955.  $2.00. 

Swanson,  E.  W.  and  Griffin,  J  A.,  eds.  Public  Education  in  the 
South  Today  and  Tomorrow;  a  statistical  survey,  UnW.  of 
N.  C.  Press.  $5.00. 


this  COUPON  can  SAVE  YOU 


UVINCS  You  save  up  to  30% 
from  standard  rates  because  you 
eliminate  from  your  premium 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cus¬ 
tomary  agency  system  and  all 
OKmbership  fees. 

SERVICE  You  are  protected  by 
the  Standard  Automobile  Poli^. 
You  also  enjoy  immediate  claim 
i^ice  from  over  650  profes¬ 
sional  claim  representatives  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  sizeable  city  in 
the  U.  S.  and  its  possessions. 

SECURITY  Year  after  year,  98 
of  every  100  policyholders  re¬ 
new  their  auto  insurance  with 
Government  Employees  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Experience  has 

Even  to  over  350,000  polky- 
ders  that  there  is  no  finer 
insurance  at  any  price. 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

GOVIRNMINT  IMriOYlIS  INSURANCI  IIOO.,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 
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RtUtiofi 

Marital  Status 

No.  of  Children 

%  of  Use 

|jiovEHiv'ME,\T  Employees 

>ca  Co.  Net  AfKIialad  with  U.S.  'CevU  ^ 


(Capital  Stedt 


2.  (a)  Dayi  par  waah  auto  driven  ta  vrorliT . One  way  dittanca  it . milai. 

(b)  It  car  utad  in  any  occupation  or  bminau?  (Eicludinf  to  and  from  work)  Q  Yet  Q  No 
I.  Estimated  milaaqa  during  nait  year? . My  pratant  policy  aipirat . / . 
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Early  Childhood 

Bley,  E  S.  Launching  Your  Preschooler.  Sterling  Pub.  Co., 
1955.  12.50. 

Ellis,  -Mary  J.  Kindergarten  Log.  Denison,  1955.  $3.95. 

Hurd,  Helen  B.  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten.  Burgess  Pub. 
Co.,  cl955.  $2.00. 

.Miller,  Mary  and  Zajan,  Paula.  Finger  Play;  songs  for  little 
fingers.  Schirmer,  cl955.  $1.25. 

.Moustakas,  Clark  E.  and  Berson,  Minnie  P.  The  Nursery  School 
and  Child  Care  Center.  Whiteside,  Inc.  and  Morrow,  1955. 
$3.50. 

Exceptional  Children 

American  Public  Health  Association.  Services  for  Handicapped 
Children;  A  guide  to  general  principles  and  practices  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  personnel.  The  Association,  1955. 

Bettelheim,  Bruno.  Truants  from  Life;  the  rehabilitation  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  Free  Press,  cl955.  $6.00. 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Workshop  on  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Exceptional  Child,  3rd.  The  Forgotten  Ones;  our 
exceptional  children.  Ed.  by  W.  F.  Fenks.  cl955.  $2.25. 
Cruickshank,  William  M.  and  Raus,  George  M.,  eds.  Cerebral 
Palsy;  its  individual  and  community  problems.  Syracuse  Univ. 
Press,  cl955.  $7.50. 

Ouickshank,  William  M.  ed.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth.  Prentice-Hall,  cl955.  $8.65. 

Frampton,  M.  E.  and  Call,  E.  D.,  eds.  Special  Education  for 
the  Exceptional;  Vol.  1  Introduction  and  Problems,  Vol.  2 
The  Physically  Handicapped  and  Special  Health  Problems. 
Parter  Sargent.  $5.50  each. 

Havighurst,  Robert  J.  and  others.  Survey  of  the  Education  of 
Gifted  Children.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1955.  $1.50. 

Heiser,  Karl  F.  Our  Backward  Children.  Norton,  cl955.  $3.75. 
Hunt,  Valerie  V.  Recreation  for  the  Handicapped.  Prentice- 
Hall,  cl955.  $5.00. 

Kirk,  Samuel  A.  and  others.  You  and  Your  Retarded  Child; 
a  manual  for  parents  of  retarded  children.  Macmillan,  cl955. 
$4.00. 

Kornberg,  Leonard.  A  Class  for  Disturbed  Children.  Columbia 
University,  T.  C.,  cl955.  $3.75. 

Lack,  Agnes.  Teaching  of  Language  to  Deaf  Children.  Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  1955. 

Loewy,  Herta.  Training  the  Backward  Child.  Staples  Press, 
1955. 

Otto,  H.  J.,  ed.  Curriculum  Enrichment  for  Gifted  Elementary 
School  Children  in  Regular  Classes.  Univ.  of  Texas  Press. 
$2.00. 

Passow,  Aaron  H.  and  others.  Planning  for  Talented  Youth; 
considerations  for  public  schools.  Columbia  University,  T.  C., 
1955.  $1.00. 

Strauss,  Alfred  A.  and  Kephart,  N.  Psychopathology  and  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Brain-inf ured  Child;  Vol.  2  Progress  in  Theory 
and  Clinic.  Grune,  1955.  $6.00. 

Streng,  Alice  and  others.  Hearing  Therapy  for  Children.  Grune 
and  Stratton,  cl955.  $6.75. 

Wallin,  John  E.  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children. 
Harper,  cl955.  $4.50. 

Worcester,  D.  S.  The  Education  of  Children  of  Above-average 
Mentality.  Univ.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1955.  $2.00. 

Guidance 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 

Guidance  in  the  Curriculum.  N.E.A.  Yearbook,  1955.  $3.75. 
Bennett,  Margaret  E.  Guidance  in  Groups;  a  resource  book 
for  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators.  McGraw-Hill, 
1955.  $5.50. 

Driscoll,  C.  P.  Child  Guidance  in  the  Classroom.  Columbia 
University,  T.  C.  $1.00. 

Kelley,  Janet  A.  Guidance  and  Curriculum.  Prentice-Hall,  1955. 
$5.75. 

Smith,  G.  E.  Counseling  in  the  Elementary  School.  Macmillan. 
$4.25. 

Willey,  Roy  D.  and  Andrew,  Dean  C.  Modern  Methods  and 
Techniques  in  Guidance.  Harper,  cl955.  $5.00. 

Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 

American  Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
Report  of'  the  International  Congress  on  the  Essentials  of 
Physical  Vacation  For  Youth.  The  Assn.  $2.00. 


.American  Public  Health  Association.  Committee  on  Child 
Health.  Health  Supervision  of  Young  Children.  The  Assn., 
cl955.  $2.00. 

.Andrew,  Emily  R.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  ITomea. 
Prentice-Hall,  1955.  $3.95. 

Bucher,  Charles  A.  Administration  of  School  Health  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  Programs.  Mosby,  1955.  $5.50. 

Byrd,  Oliver  E.,  M.D.  School  Health  Sourcebook.  Stanford 
Univ.  Press.  1955.  $6.00. 

Cowell,  Charles  C.  and  Hazleton,  Helen  W.  Curriculum  De¬ 
signs  in  Physical  Education.  Prentice-Hall,  cl955.  $5.75. 
Hartrich,  Paulette  K.  You  and  Your  Child’s  Health;  Foreword 
by  Milton  1.  Levine.  Harper,  1955.  $3.00. 

Hindman,  Darwin  A.  Handbook  of  Indoor  Games  and  Stunts, 
Prentice-Hall,  1955.  $6.50. 

Jenney,  J.  H.  Introduction  to  Recreation  Education.  Saunden. 
$4.50. 

Johnson,  David  C.  Physical  Education  for  Children;  a  hand 
book  of  objective  activities.  Philosophical  Library,  1955.  $4.75. 
Kugelmass,  Isaac  N.  Better  Health  for  Your  Children;  t 
medical  guide  for  parents.  McGraw-Hill,  cl955.  $4.50. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Mental  Health  in 
Modern  Education;  54th  Yearbook,  Part  11.  University  of 
Chicago  Press  for  the  Society,  cl955.  $4.00. 

Walker,  Herbert.  Health  in  the  Elementary  School — the  Role 
of  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Ronald,  cl955.  $4.00. 

Human  Relations 

Clark,  Kenneth  B.  Prejudice  and  Your  Child.  Beacon  Press, 
1955.  $2.50. 

Katz,,  Irwin.  Conflict  and  Harmony  in  an  Adolescent  Inter¬ 
racial  Group.  (Res.  ser.  #1)  N.  Y.  Univ.  Press.  $3.(X). 

Lane,  Howard  A.  and  Beauchamp,  Mary.  Human  Relations  i* 
Teaching.  Prentice-Hall,  cl955.  $4.95. 

Taba,  Hilda.  With  Perspective  on  Human  Relations.  American 
Council  on  Education,  cl955.  $1.75. 

Language  Arts 

Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Research 
Helps  in  Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  by  H.  G.  Shane,  N.EA 
$1.00. 

Baker,  Zehna.  The  Language  Arts,  the  Child,  and  the  Teacher, 
Fearon  Publishers,  1955.  $4.50. 

Boyd,  G,  A.  and  Furness,  E.  L.  Diagnostic  and  Instructwad 
Procedures  in  the  Language  Arts.  Proc.  Univ.  Of  Wyomilf 
Col.  of  Education.  $1.25. 

Herrick,  Virgil  E.  and  Jacobs,  Leland  B.  eds.  Children  and  the 
Language  Arts.  Prentice-Hall,  cl955.  $5.50. 

Hildreth,  Gertrude  H.  Teaching  Spelling.  Holt,  cl955.  $3.95. 
Huber,  Miriam  ed.  Story  and  Verse  for  Children.  Rev.  ed. 
Macmillan,  cl955.  $6.25. 

Slade,  Peter.  Child.  Drama.  Philosophical  Library,  cl955.  $1(X00. 
Smith,  Dora  V.  Communication,  the  Miracle  of  Shared  Linag. 
Macmillan,  cl955.  $2.50. 

Thomas,  Cleveland  A.  Language  Power  for  Youth.  Appleton, 
1955.  $3.25. 

Van  Riper.  Charles.  Speech  in  the  Elementary  Classroom.  Hop 
per,  cl9S5.  $2.50. 

Young,  Edna  H.  Moto-kinesthetic  Speech  Training.  Stanfold 
Univ.  Press,  cl955.  $5.(X). 

Zedler,  Empress  Y.  Listening  for  Speech  Sourtds:  stories  fer 
the  speech  clinician  and  the  classroom  teacher.  Doubledaf, 
cl955.  $3.50. 

Reading 

Conference  on  Reading,  Univ.  of  Chicago.  Oral  Aspects  d 
Reading.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  cl955.  $3.85. 

Dolch,  Edward  W.  Methods  in  Reading.  Garrard  Press,  cl965. 
$3.50. 

Flesch,  Rudolf  F.  Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read — and  What  Ym 
Can  Do  About  It.  Harper,  cl955.  $3.00. 

Hester,  Kathleen  B.  Teaching  Every  Child  to  Read.  Harps. 
cl955.  $4.00. 

McCullough,  Constance  M.  and  Strang,  Ruth  M.  Problems  m 
the  Improvement  of  Reading.  2nd  ed.  McGraw-HiU,  cl95S. 
$5.00. 

McKim,  Margaret  G.  Guiding  Growth  in  Reading  in  the  Moders 
Elementary  School.  Macmillan,  cl955.  ^.25. 
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National  Elementary  Principal.  Reading  for  Today's  Children. 

N.E.A.,  cl955.  (34th  Yearbook).  $3.50. 

Spache,  George.  Resources  in  Teaching  Reading.  Univ.  of 
Florida,  1955.  $1.50. 

Traxler,  Arthur  E.  and  others.  Eight  More  Years  of  Research 
in  Reading;  summary  and  bibliography.  Educational  Records 
Bureau,  1955.  $3.(X). 

Yoakam,  Gerald  A.  Basal  Reading  Instruction.  McGraw-Hill, 
cl955.  $4.50. 

School  and  Community 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Public 
School  and  Other  Community  Services.  The  Academy,  1955. 
$2.50. 

Brownell,  Clifford  L.  and  others.  Public  Relations  in  Educa¬ 
tion;  A  textbook  for  teachers.  McGraw-Hill,  cl955.  $4.50. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  and  Ramseyer,  John  .\.  Dynamics  of  School- 
Community  Relationship.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  cl955.  $3.95. 
Grinnell,  John  E.  and  Young,  Raymond.  School  and  the  Com¬ 
munity;  educational  and  public  relations.  Ronald  Press, 
cl955.  $5.50. 

Pierce,  Truman  M.  and  others.  Community  Leadership  for  Public 
Education.  Prentice-Hall,  1955.  $6.00. 

Steams.  Harry  L.  Community  Relations  and  the  Public  Schools. 
Prentice-Hall,  1955.  $6.00. 

Science 

Greenlee,  Julian.  Teaching  Science  to  Children.  William  Brown, 
cl955.  $3.00. 

Navarra,  John  G.  Development  of  Scientific  Concepts  in  a 
Young  Child.  Columbia  University,  T.  C.,  1955.  $3.25. 

Social  Studies 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Improving  the  Social 
Studies  Curriculum;  26th  yearbook,  ed.  by  Ruth  Ellsworth  and 
Ole  Sand.  N.E.A.  $4.00.  $3.50. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Problems  Approach 
to  the  Social  Studies,  ed.  by  George  N.  Fersh.  N.E.A., 
cl955.  $2.00. 


Preston,  Ralph  C.  ed.  Teaching  World  Understanding.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  cl955.  $3.95. 

Tooze,  Ruth  and  Krone,  Beatrice  P.  Literature  and  Music  as 
Resources  for  Social  Studies.  Prentice-Hall,  cl955.  $5.75. 

Fiction  and  Biography 

Bell,  Terrel  H.  Prodigal  Pedagogue.  Exposition  Press,  1955. 
$3.50. 

Day,  Beth.  The  Little  Professor  of  Piney  Woods;  the  story 
of  Professor  Laurence  Jones.  Messner,  cl955.  $2.95. 

Keller,  Helen.  Teacher’.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Doubleday,  1955. 
$3.50. 

Plagemann,  Bentz.  This  Is  Goggle,  or  the  Education  of  a  Father. 
McGraw-Hill,  cl955.  $3.50. 

Suhrie,  Ambrns  L.  Teacher  of  Teachers.  Richard  Smith,  cl955. 
5.00. 

Reference 

Clapp,  Elsie  R.  Use  of  Resources  in  Education.  Harper,  cl955. 
$4.00. 

Crcnbach,  Lee  J.  ed.  Text  Materials  in  Modern  Education. 

Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  cl955.  $2.50. 

Duke  Univ.  School  of  Law.  School  Pupils  and  the  Law;  law 
and  contemporary  problems,  Vol.  20,  #1.  Duke  Univ.  $2.00. 
Edwards,  Newton.  The  Courts  and  the  Public  Schools;  the 
legal  basis  of  school  organization  and  administration.  Rev. 
ed.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1955.  $10.00. 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  Elducational  Division.  Sources  of  Free 
and  Inexpensive  Educational  Materials.  The  Author,  cl955. 
$5.00. 

Garber,  L.  0.  The  Yearbook  of  School  Law,  1955.  Garber,  $2.75. 
Wittich,  W.  A.  and  Hanson,  G.  L.,  comps.  Educators  Guide 
to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts  and  Transcriptions.  Proc.  Educators 
Progress  Service.  $4.75. 

Woellner,  Robert  C.  and  Wood,  M.  Requirements  for  Certifica¬ 
tion  of  Teachers,  Counselors,  Librarians,  Administrators  for 
Elementary  Schools,  Secondary  Schools,  Junior  Colleges.  20th 
ed.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  19.55.  $3.50. 
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Highways  to  History,  presents  dramatic  views  of 
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your  class  on  tours  of  America’s  best¬ 
loved  shrines.  Kit  contains  factual 
information  on  group  tours  by  motor  bus. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  —  January  21,  1956 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  met  in  Kendall 
Hall  of  Trenton  State  Teachers  College  on 
January  21.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  presi¬ 
dent,  presided.  Roll  call  showed  a  quorum 
present.  Kenneth  J.  Hilfman  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Dickinson  were  seated  as  alternates. 

Peter  Pontier,  for  the  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Rules  of  Procedure  Committee, 
recommended  that  the  .Assembly  adopt  the 
rules  of  procedure  used  by  previous  Dele¬ 
gate  Assemblies  and  submitted  them  in 


mimeographed  form.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  adopt  these. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps,  seconded 
and  passed  to  send  a  message  of  condolence 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hipp  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Hipp’s  brother. 

James  Holcombe,  chairman,  reported 
for  the  Pension  Policy  Committee  on  the 
employment  by  the  Association  of  Dr. 
James  Connerton  of  Bound  Brook  as 
Field  Representative  for  Pension  Informa¬ 
tion,  to  start  work  February  1.  He  also 


reported  that  NJEA  plans  to  employ  a  tax 
consultant  for  advice  on  the  tax  liability 
of  members  who  receive  refunds  from  the 
retirement  system  and  in  the  cases  where 
death  benefits  are  payable. 

He  called  attention  to  the  recent  ruling 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  teachers  who 
retire  before  becoming  liable  to  social  se¬ 
curity  deductions  from  their  retirement 
allowances,  will  be  subject  to  such  deduc¬ 
tions  if  they  earn  the  necessary  additional 
quarters  of  coverage  by  substituting  after 
retirement.  It  was  made  clear  that  this 
ruling  has  no  significance  for  teachers  who 
are  already  subject  to  social  security  reduc¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  of 
course  that  teachers  can  earn  the  neces¬ 
sary  additional  quarter  or  quarters  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  private  employment.  There  wis 
some  question — not  wholly  settled — as  to 
the  effect  of  this  ruling  on  teachers  who 
retired  during  1955,  accept  additional  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  new  plan,  and  then  substitute 
for  sufficient  time  to  gain  social  security 
coverage  as  teachers. 

Prior  Service  Refigured 

Mr.  Holcombe  reported  that  prior  service 
contracts  now  in  effect  are  all  being  r^ 
evaluated,  to  see  whether  there  have  bees 
any  over-payments  by  members.  In  some 
cases  this  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  ia- 
dividuals.  Payments  on  such  contracts  ore 
now  suspended  until  the  re-evaluation  ii 
made.  He  also  reported  on  the  bill  in  prep¬ 
aration  to  make  routine  changes  and  c«- 
rections  in  the  retirement  system  law,  ami 
on  the  status  of  the  minimum  pension  li« 
(A-388)  which  was  passed  over  the  Cor- 
ernor’s  veto,  but  only  after  the  law  it  w* 
designed  to  amend  had  already  been  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  new  retirement  law.  Actiaa 
on  similar  legislation  waits  on  an  opiniea 
by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  validity 
of  the  law  and  on  indication  from  the  S*- 
ciety  of  Retired  Teachers  whether  tliey 
want  similar  legislation  reintroduced. 

Mr.  Holcombe  noted  the  intention  of  tk* 
Fund  hereafter  to  retire  teachers  as  of  tk 
first  of  the  month,  and  urged  teachcn 
planning  to  retire  on  April  1  to  get  their 
applications  into  the  Fund  by  the  end  d 
February.  The  Committee,  looking  tow*^ 
an  optional  death  benefit  plan,  reco* 
mended  that  NJEA  support  legislation  rak¬ 
ing  necessary  changes  in  the  optional  dead 
benefit  provisions  of  the  retirement  law  la^ 
permitting  the  use  of  private  insuraa* 
companies  for  financing  the  death  benefc* 
if  this  seemed  desirable.  He  distribi<d 
copies  of  a  statement  on  the  proper  methaf 
of  making  payments  and  payroll  dedat- 
tions  under  the  new  retirement  plan  aai 
the  necessity  of  showing  19.55  social 
ity  deductions  on  the  current  W-2  inc««t 
tax  forms. 

It  was  moved,  secondeil  and  passed  * 
accept  the  report.  It  was  also  moved,  !*■ 
onded  and  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  tka 
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/  just  multiply  32  by  100  and  then  divide  by  4. 

3200 -f-4=  800.1  can  do  that  in  my  head." 

Pete  has  been  brought  up  on  GROWTH  IN  ARITHMETIC.  He 
can  think  with  numbers.  His  understanding  of  basic  num¬ 
ber  relationships  enables  him  to  do  many  computations 
mentally. 

nieachers  find  that  children  want  to  tell  how  to  reason  out  a 
probi  cm  And  Arc  on  tlicir  toes  to  Apply  common  sense  to 
computAtton  in  clASsrooms  using 
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World  Book  Company 

Vonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
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1  bill  be  sponsored,  if  necessary,  to  permit 
ibe  trustees  to  use  private  insurance  com- 
pinies  for  the  optional  death  heneht,  but 
vitbout  the  one  percent  limitation  which 
K  part  of  the  similar  bill  for  PERS. 

Mr.  Sheps  suggested  that  a  flier  go  to 
Mch  local  and  county  association  in  the 
itate,  and  to  superintendents  of  schools 
mninding  them  of  the  significance  of  the 
March  31  retirement  date  for  teachers  wish- 
iag  to  avoid  social  security  reductions.  Dr. 
Beck  indicated  that  this  would  be  done. 

Graduated  Offset  Proposed 

Ida  Housman  then  was  given  the  privi- 
k|e  of  the  floor  and  indicated  her  belief 
ikat  it  might  be  possible  to  get  an  opinion 
inwi  the  Attorney  General  which  would 
provide  for  proportionate  reductions  in  the 
fises  of  teachers  who  retired  before  being 
(ally  covered  by  social  security  as  teachers 
lad  who  later  secured  social  security  bene- 
ilt.  She  stressed  the  importance  of  saving 
■one)’  for  the  State  under  this  program. 
Mr.  Starkey  called  attention  to  the  fact 
tkat  the  whole  matter  of  members  avoid- 
iag  social  security  had  been  anticipated 
fbcn  the  law  was  drafted  and  had  been 
rtasidered  in  making  cost  estimates.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  refer 
Miw  Housman’s  point  to  the  Pension  Policy 
rammittee. 

Ralph  Kehs.  chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  called  attention  to  the  in- 
iraduction  of  S-2,  3  and  4,  a  series  of 
<tate  school  building  aid  bills,  and  the 
plans  for  supporting  these  measures.  He 


also  noted  plans  for  introducing  two  bills 
on  school  health  programs,  including  one 
for  tenure  for  school  nurses.  Mr.  Johnson 
noted  the  problem  of  prompt  action  on  any 
tax  proposals  to  finance  the  State  school 
building  aid  bills,  and  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  recommended  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  by  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee: 

STATE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AID 
AND  TAXES 

“The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  again  urges  on  the  Governor 
and  Legislature  prompt  action  on  the 
three  State  School  Building  Aid  bills 
(S-2,  3  and  4)  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  1956  Legislature. 
These  measures  are  necessary  to  com¬ 
plement  the  State’s  aid  for  current 
school  expenses  as  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  improved  bv  the  1954  and 
1955  Legislature.  Many  school  districts 
still  face  almost  insurmountable  local 
problems  in  providing  classrooms  for 
our  growing  enrollments.  In  some  the 
annual  debt  charges  for  buildings 
almost  equal  the  cost  of  operating  the 
schools;  in  the  last  six  months  alone 
requests  for  extensions  of  credit  have 
totalled  )43.(XX),(X)0.  Total  school  ex¬ 
penditures  for  new  schools  this  year 
will  approach  $1(X).0(X),000. 

“The  proposed  building  aid  bills, 
based  on  the  Eighth  Report  of  the 
State  Tax  Policy  Commission,  offer  a 
carefully-considered.  long-range  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  school  building  problem. 


using  principles  similar  to  those  used 
in  distributing  aid  for  current  ex¬ 
penses.  If  Federal  aid  should  become 
available  these  measures  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  ‘state  plan’  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Federal  government.  Federal  aid,  as 
proposed,  however,  would  nowhere  near 
meet  our  State  needs. 

“The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  long  been  on  record  for  any 
reasonable  tax  changes  to  finance  im¬ 
proved  State  aid.  We  recognize  that  tax 
changes  will  be  needed  to  finance  the 
school  building  aid  bills,  and  there¬ 
fore  authorize  a  committee  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association  to  approve 
specific  taxes  for  school  building  aid 
as  these  are  proposed  to  the  1956 
Legislature.” 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  this  recommendation  and  accept  the 
report  of  the  Legislative  committee. 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  chairman  of 
the  Enrollment  Committee,  reported  that 
with  a  possible  membership  of  37,620,  en¬ 
rollment  to  January  18  was  32,744,  with 
4,878  still  to  be  obtained.  She  noted  that 
in  19  counties  enrollment  is  already  higher 
this  year  than  last,  and  stressed  Dr.  Beck’s 
hope  for  an  enrollment  of  at  least  35,000 
this  year.  She  urged  that  copies  of  district 
by  district  reports  for  their  own  counties 
go  to  the  Enrollment  Committee  members 
and  county  Executive  Committee  members. 
Dr.  Beck  indicated  that  NJEA  would  also 
send  district  by  district  data  for  their 
counties  to  members  of  the  Delegate  Assem- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

Have  been  recognized  as  the  leader  in  their  field. 

They  are  keyed  to  meet  the  demands  of  budget 
conscious  school  administrators. 

They  are  made  of  paper  designed  to  withstand  the 
wear  incidental  to  classroom  use — and  they  are 
water  resistant,  ensuring  maximum  protection  for 
books  carried  to  and  from  school. 


HOLDEN 

BOOK 

COVERS 


Keep  Books  clean  and  sanitary, 

T hey  prolong  the  life  of  the  book. 

They  are  attractive  as  well  as  practical. 

They  are  easily  adjusted  and  they  stay  on  the  books 
until  deliberately  removed. 


When  you  think  of  BCX>K  COVERS)  you  naturally  think  of  HOLDEN. 

Get  the  Holden  Habit— It  pays! 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


MORE  FKSSEN6ERS 
MORE  SAFETY 


with  Hw  motor  up  front  whom  it  bolongt 
, . .  and  porforms  host! 


Blue  Bird  School  Bus  Bodies 
and  Coaches 

Sold  and  Serviced  In  New  Jersey 
by 

FRANKLIN  BODY  and 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

521  LOCUST  AVENUE 
Dudley  6-2336 

BURLINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY 
REG.  ADAMS,  Manager 

WtITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION! 


"BETTER  BUIIT"  for  Amerka't  School*  by 


BODY  COMPANY 
FORT  VALLEY.  GEORGIA 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
bly.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

Lena  Porreca,  NEA  State  director  and 
chairman  of  the  NEA  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  that  this  year  is  proving 
a  good  enrollment  year  for  NEA.  She 
noted  that  there  had  heen  special  activity 
in  connection  with  NEA  enrollment  in  the 
larger  cities,  with  especially  good  results 
in  Camden.  NEA  membership  thus  far  is 
16.800,  with  an  18,000  goal  for  this  year. 
Eleven  counties  are  ahead  of  last  year.  She 
noted  that  the  leading  counties  are  those 
where  the  NJEA  and  NEA  Enrollment 
Committee  members  are  the  same.  She 
reported  a  total  of  797  life  members,  62 
over  the  original  five-year  goal,  but  still 
30  short  of  the  full  number  needed  to  meet 
New  Jersey’s  NEA  building  quota.  She  an¬ 
ticipated  that  this  would  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  February,  a  year  and  a  half 
ahead  of  schedule.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Waters,  chairman  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  committee,  outlined 
plans  for  the  NJEA  Leadership  Conference 
on  March  24.  Plans  include  circles  of 
information,  and  talks  by  Mary  Titus  and 
Lew  Parmenter.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed  to 
thank  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
for  its  hospitality  to  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  during  the  college’s  centennial  year. 

Reports  on  TEPS 

Everett  Curry  reported  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  of  the  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professional  Standards  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  He 
noted  the  special  interest  at  that  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  need  for  educational  research 
and  its  transmission  to  the  teacher;  in 
teacher  recruitment,  with  special  emphasis 
on  starting  recruitment  in  the  elementary 
school;  reciprocal  certification;  and  spe¬ 
cial  rewards  for  master  teachers. 


need  for  additional  aid  to  counties  for  spe¬ 
cifically  NJEA  programs.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  approve  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  the  matter  of  subsidizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  so  that  he  may  be  relieved  from  actual 
duties  in  connection  with  school  or  class¬ 
room  in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  NJEA 
affairs.  Dr.  Beck  reported  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  felt  that  this  proposal  is 
impractical  and  not  necessary.  However, 
he  did  suggest  that  it  might  greatly  relieve 
the  President  of  NJE.\  if  there  were  two 
Vice-Presidents.  It  was  moved  by  Misj 
Ceochecan,  seconded  and  passed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  that  problem  and  if 
it  is  found  wise,  to  prepare  a  constitutions] 
amendment. 

Appoint  Legion  Liaison 

Dr.  Beck  reported  that  the  Executive 
Committee  had  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  with  three 
members  of  the  American  Legion  in  a  joint 
teacher-Legion  committee. 

Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  president  of  Tren¬ 
ton  STC,  briefly  welcomed  the  meeting  to 
the  college,  and  thanked  the  NJEA  for  iU 
help  in  securing  the  teachers  college  build¬ 
ing  bond  issue. 

William  Woods  of  the  Washington  No¬ 
tional  Insurance  Company  reported  on  the 
NJEA  group  health-accident  insurance  pro¬ 
gram,  noting  that  Salem  and  Cumberland 
counties  have  all  units  covered,  and  66.7 
per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State 
have  had  the  plan  made  available  to  them. 
About  14,000  are  now  under  the  plan,  and 
claims  totalling  nearly  $1,000,000  have  been 
paid  in  the  past  two  years.  He  mentioned 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  and  enrolling  the 
new  teachers  each  year. 

After  lunch,  since  there  was  no  other 
new  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Dr.  Beck  reported  on  several  problems 
raised  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Dele-' 
gate  Assembly.  The  Executive  Committee 
is  opposed  to  local  residence  requirements, 
but  has  referred  the  matter  of  legislation 
on  this  subject  to  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee,  for  consideration  of  timing.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Delegate  Assembly  accept 
in  principle  the  idea  of  such  legislation  so 
that  it  can  be  handled  this  year  if  the  Leg¬ 
islative  and  Executive  Committee  so  rec¬ 
ommend.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adapt  this  resolution.  Mr.  Sheps 
noted  that  backing  such  legislation  may 
awaken  the  question  where  it  is  now 
dormant. 

Dr.  Beck  reported  on  subsidizing  county 
organizations.  He  noted  that  NJEA  is 
s|;>ending  $1660  this  year  to  help  county 
organizations  with  their  legislative  pro¬ 
grams.  The  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
is  unanimously  agreed  on  helping  county 
organizations  on  specific  activities  such  as 
legislation,  teacher  recruitment  and  other 
phases  of  the  NJEA  program,  and  has  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  the  consideration  of 
requests  when  and  if  there  seems  to  be 


Respectfully  submitted. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp, 
Executive  Secretary,  NJEA 


“Why  don’l  you  call  on  Emily?  She’* 
gone  to  a  lot  of  tronhie  atndying  that 
staff.** 

(Rtariaud  bj  pcmbtiMi  •!  ih«  Chkaf*  Tribaw- 
New  Yffrk  News  Sywdieate,  Im.) 
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Regulations  for  County  Elections -1956 


2.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall 
appoint  the  County  Elections 
Committee.  He  shall  call  all 
meetings  of  this  committee  and 
shall  be  its  chairman. 

3.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  for  NJEA  County  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (See  I  above). 

Ill — County  Nominations 

Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee,  made  up  of 
at  least  five  NJEA  members.  In 
counties  where  the  total  active 
membership  exceeds  1,250,  there 
shall  be  one  member  of  the 
County  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250  active  members. 
School  districts  with  250  or 
more  active  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shaH  have  one,  and 
only  one,  representative  on  the 
County  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250  members. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Or¬ 
ganization  has  been  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  under  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  by  that  Committee, 
the  Executive  Board  of  such 
county  association  may,  by  for¬ 
mal  action,  designate  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee.  The  standards  set 
up  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  are  available  on  request 
from  the  NJEA  Headquarters  or 
from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  For¬ 
mal  requests  for  approval  shall 
be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
State  Elections  Committee  at  the 
NJEA  headquarters.  Approvals 
shall  cover  a  three-year  period, 
subject  to  the  annual  filing  of  a 
statement  that  regular  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
organization  have  been  held,  and 
a  list  of  the  current  officers  of 
the  organization. 

3.  If,  in  any  county,  no  county 
education  association  or  organi¬ 
zation  is  approved  as  noted 
above,  the  county  representative 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


To  be  Elected— counly  members 
of  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Delegate  Assembly 
as  terms  expire  or  vacancies  oc¬ 
cur.  See  January  REVIEW,  p. 
217,  and  April  REVIEW. 

Nominations — by  County  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  by  April  1, 
or  by  petition  by  May  1.  A  bul¬ 
letin  listing  all  candidates  will 
be  sent  all  schools  early  in  May. 

Elections — to  be  held  between 
May  15  and  June  1,  with  vot¬ 
ing  as  planned  by  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee.  It  may  be  by 
mail,  in  person,  or  both. 


FOR  A  VACATION  WITH  NO 
LIMIT  ON  PLEASURE -VISIT 

New  Mexico 

The  Land  of  Enchantment 

Here  you  will  find  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  vacation  play¬ 
ground.  You'll  thrill  to  the  scenic  and 
historic  significance  of  nine  National 
Monuments,  and  the  majestic  grandeur  of 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park.  You’ll 
revel  in  the  warm,  sunny  days  and  cool, 
restful  nights  ...  in  the  beauty  of  rugged, 
mountain  scenery  unsurpassed  anyvtmere. 
In  hct,  nowhere  can  you  find  inore  color, 
more  romantic  legend,  more  history  than 
in  New  Mexico!  Bring  your  camera  and 
take  home  a  lasting  record  of  your  New 
Mexico  vacation. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  our  free, 
colorful  booklet  and  maps  pronto! 


I —  Positions  to  be  Riled 

I.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

(a)  One  member  of  the  State 
Nominating  Committee  (in 
even-numbered  years  only). 

(b)  One  member  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  for  a 
term  of  three  years  to  suc¬ 
ceed  any  member  whose 
term  is  expiring,  or  for  the 
unexpired  term  if  the  office 
otherwise  becomes  vacant. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  terms  of  two 
years  to  succeed  any  mem¬ 
bers  whose  terms  are  ex¬ 
piring,  or  for  the  unexpired 
terms  if  the  offices  other¬ 
wise  become  vacant.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  are  county  representa¬ 
tives  and  must  be  elected 
on  a  county-wide  basis. 

II —  County  Elections  Committee 

I.  In  each  county  there  shall  he  a 
County  Elections  Committee, 
made  up  of  at  least  five  NJEIA 
members.  In  counties  where  the 
total  active  membership  exceeds 
1,250,  there  shall  be  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250  active  mem¬ 
bers.  School  districts  with  250 
or  more  active  members,  of  the 
Association  shall  have  one,  and 
only  one,  representative  on  the 
County  Elections  Committee  for 
each  250  members. 
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The  Better  the  Took 


the  Better  the  Teocher 


.  .  .  AirnSTA®  Tempera  .  .  .  GENIE<» 
HANDIPAINT  .  .  .  ARTISTA*  Powder 
Point  .  .  .  CLAYOLA®  Modeling  Cloy 
.  .  .  SHAW®  Finger-Point  .  .  .  AN-DU- 
SEPTIC  Chalk  ...  oil  Gold  AAedol  Art 
Products  produce  superior  work  because 
they  ore  superior  products,  laboratory- 
tested.  Studio-tested.  Time-tested. 
Clossroom-tested. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  INC. 

I  3M  Modison  Ave.,  New  Yorli  17,  N.  Y. 

I  lintter  t  Smith  Inc.  Reps,  in  New  Jersey 
I  ere  Robert  T.  Smerdon  and  John  Muuse 


Tour  Europe  the  Easy  Way 

S2  NEVER  TO  IE  FORGOTTEN  DAYS. 
NEW  CRUISE  SHIP  OLYMPIA 
LAKE  STEAMERS.  RAILROAD 
1  MOTOR  COACH 
Porhiget  •  Spain  •  France 
Switxerland  •  Italy 
Paris  4  da.  Rome  4  da.  Capri  Pom¬ 
peii,  Riviera,  Monte  Carlo,  Venice, 
Stressa,  Ftorence,  Madrid,  Lisboa, 
Auisi,  etc. 

Ballet,  Concerts,  Festivals, 

Opera,  Theatre 

Other  tours  various  dates,  some  with 
college  credit.  Music,  Art,  Archae¬ 
ology,  Ind.  A  Tech.  Education,  etc. 

Contact  ROBERT  P.  BROOKS 

347  E.  37  St.,  PatgrsoM,  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
on  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  appoint  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee. 

4.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  one 
or  more  county  nominees  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  from 
that  county  (See  I  above)  and 
shall  report  the  same  with  af¬ 
firmation  to  the  membership  of 
these  nominees  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Elducation  Association,  to 
the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  He  in 
turn  shall  report  such  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  NJEA  Headquarters. 

Nomination  by  Petition 

5.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  positions  to  be  filled 
(See  I  above). 

6.  Such  petitions  must  be  signed 
by  not  less  than  five  percent  of 
the  total  active  membership  of 
NJEIA  in  the  county,  with  at 
least  five  signatures  from  each 
of  at  least  five  school  districts 
in  the  county,  provided  how¬ 
ever: 

(a)  that  in  any  county  75  sig¬ 
natures.  with  at  least  five 
from  each  of  at  least  five 
school  districts  in  the 
county,  shall  be  sufiBcient 
on  any  petition:  and 

(b)  that  where  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  250  or  more  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  NJEA, 
nominations  for  candidates 
for  the  Delegate  Assembly 
may  be  made  from  any 
such  district  on  petition  of 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  ^ 
the  active  members  of  the 
NJEA  in  that  school  dis¬ 
trict. 

7.  All  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 
dependent  nominations  must  be 
made  on  petition  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee.  These  must  carry 
afiirmation  that  each  nominee 
and  each  petitioner  is  an  active 
member  of  NJEA.  Blank  forms 
for  individual  petitions  are  to  be 
secured  on  24  hours  notice  from 
the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee,  and  when 
signed  shall  be  returned  to  him 
(see  calendar).  The  county 
elections  committee  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  validity  of  peti¬ 
tions. 

IV — Counfy  Elections  Procedures 

I.  The  following  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  mem¬ 


bership  of  NJEIA  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  elections  procedures: 

(a)  Copies  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  NJEIA 
REVIEW. 

(b)  A  Ibt  of  the  elective  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled  in  each 
county  and  information 
concerning  nomination  by 
petition  shall  be  published 
in  in  the  April  REVIEW. 

(c)  A  special  Elections  Bulletb 
shall  be  issued  in  advance 
of  the  Election  Dates  list¬ 
ing  all  candidates  for  po¬ 
sitions  to  be  filled  and  in¬ 
formation  on  elections  pro¬ 
cedures  for  those  counties 
in  which  county  elections 
are  to  be  held. 

2.  In  each  county  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  plan  the 
organization  of  county  elections. 
Such  plans  may  call  for  voting 
by  mail,  voting  in  person,  or 
both.  It  shall  furnish  ballots  in 
sufiBcient  number  for  the  use  of 
all  the  active  members  of  NJEA 
in  the  county,  according  to  i 
form  prescribed  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee. 

3.  County  Voting  by  Mail:  In  coun¬ 
ties  where  mail  ballots  are  used, 
the  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  ballots  through¬ 
out  the  county  and  shall  make 
plans  for  and  provide  such  in¬ 
structions  for  the  addressing  and 
mailing  of  such  ballots  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  a  mail  vote. 

Where  balloting  is  by  mail,  each 
NJEA  member  who  wishes  to 
vote  by  mail  shall  mail  his  bal¬ 
lot  individually,  together  with 
the  county  voting  stub  from  hh 
current  NJEIA  membership  r^ 
ceipt,  the  individual  voter  pay¬ 
ing  the  postage.  No  mail  ballot 
shall  be  counted  which  is  not 

(1)  mailed  individually,  and 

(2)  accompanied  by  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  county  voting  stub. 

4.  Voting  in  Person:  In  countka 
where  voting  is  in  person,  each 
member  of  the  Association  who 
votes  in  person  shall  surrender 
his  county  voting  stub  attached 
to  his  current  NJEA  member¬ 
ship  receipt  before  receiving  « 
ballot. 

The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  dates  and  hoon 
of  such  elections  are  to  be  d^ 
termined  by  the  President  oI 
the  Association  or  a  persoi 
designated  by  him. 
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5.  In  the  event  that  in  a  county 
there  is  but  one  candidate  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  in  that 
county,  then  no  election  shall 
be  held  in  that  county,  and  the 
County  EUections  Chairman  shall 
declare  the  election  of  the  nom¬ 
inated  slate. 

V — Nomination  and  Elections  Calen¬ 
dar— 1956 

1.  Requests  for  approval  of  county 
education  associations  and  the 
annual  statements  required  for 
the  continuation  of  such  ap¬ 
proval  (III-2)  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  not  later  than  March  1, 

I  1956. 

2.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  | 
the  call  of  its  chairman  to  plan 
the  organization  of  county  elec¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  noted  above,  so  that 
announcement  of  such  plans  may 
be  available  for  publication  not 
later  than  May  1,  1956. 

3.  The  Nominating  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  for  or¬ 
ganization  purposes  at  the  call 
of  the  county  representative  on 
the  State  Elections  Committee, 
and  thereafter  at  the  call  of  its 
own  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  one  or  more  nominees 
for  each  position  to  be  filled 
from  the  county  so  as  to  report 
such  a  list  of  county  nominees 
to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or 
before  April  1,  1956.  He  shall 
make  this  list  of  nominees  avail¬ 
able  upon  request  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJEA  in  the  county 
and  shall  promptly  report  such 
nominations  to  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

4.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  positions  to  be  filled 
must  be  presented  to  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  not  later  than  5:00 
P.M.  on  May  1,  1956.  Within 
24  hours  of  their  receipt,  he 
shall  forward  all  such  petitions, 
if  properly  executed,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  at  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

5.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 

I  between  May  15  and  June  1, 

1956. 

‘  6.  Reports  of  the  results  of  county 

*  elections  shall  be  forwarded 

'  promptly  to  the  Chairman,  State 

‘  Elections  Committee,  NJEIA 

'  Headquarters  within  24  hours 

after  the  results  of  the  election 
t  are  determined. 


A  3-Dimension  Moving  Mural 


Hara’s  mobila  idaa  adaptabla  for  any  grada  or  subjact. 
somathing  antira  class  can  craata  and  all  hava  zast  in  doing, 


his 

•  After  observing  the  sea,  animals 
and  plant  life  at  first  hand,  class 
decided  to  make  a  mural.  Back  of 
room  was  covered  with  butcher 
paper,  to  height  of  7  ft. 

All  was  in  readiness  to 
paint  when  suggestions 
came  to  make  the  fish 
move,  to  get  into  boxes 
and  move  animals  on 
sticks  thru  top,  to  dress 
as  divers,  and  so  on.  So 
the  moving  mural  grew. 

Soon,  studants  were  painting  ocean  blues  and 
greens.  Jellyfish,  octopus  and  starfish  were 
traveling  near  rocks  and  sand  on  the  mural. 


CommHtaas  were  busy  planning,  cuttira, 
pasting,  painting  and  studying  about  sea  life. 

Animals  were  painted  on  butcher  paper,  2 
sides  cut  out,  stuffed  with  newspaper  and 
stapled  together.  2  strings 
were  attached  and  tied  to 
erasers.  Then,  thrown  over 
16-gauge  wire  fastened  with 
screw-eye  to  molding  on  one 
side  of  room. 

Erators  were  thrown  over 
wire  stretched  at  other  side 
of  room.  Then  removed  and 
strings  attached  to  a  rod. 
Animals  could  be  controlled 
30  ft.  away.  When  controlled  by  one  string, 
metal  washer  was  tied  to  end  of  string  and 
slipped  over  a  tack  to  keep  it  in  place. 


FOR  THIS  IDEA 

we  thank  California 
class-room  teacher 

FRANCES  L.  READ  and 
THE  SCHOOL  ARTS 

Magaane,  W*nattr,Msa. 


AlklO 


Always  Refreshing! 

The  lively,  long-lasting  flavor  of  tasty 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  gives  you  a  little  lift 
— not  rich,  not  filling  yet  satisfies.  Try  it. 


FUN  and  STUDY  in  EUROPE 
JULY  7  -  AUG.  29 

England  -  Holland  •  Germany 
Austria  -  Italy  -  Switzerland  and 
FrarKe.  Eastbound  by  Steamer: 
Westbound  by  Air  ALL  EXPENSE 
TOUR  —  $1236. 

Enperienced  Conductor 

FERDINAND  LABASTILLE 

8  Summit  Street,  East  Orange 
Orange  6-0477 


MtKEMONEfWRITMG 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Hundreda  now 
making  money  every  day  on  abort  para¬ 
graphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  bow  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of 
editors  who  buy  from  beginners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  oaah 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study. 
Write  to  sell,  ^ht  away.  Send  for  free 
facta. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

I7SI  n*n«  Rw.  S«et.  Itt-t  Oiirac*  M.  IH- 
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Glassboro  STC  Giving  Series  of  TV  Courses 

Following  last  year’s  successful  T.V.  the  college  has  this  year  produced  a 
debut  in  the  series  “Teacher,”  pre-  continuous  series  of  program  courses 
sented  by  Glassboro  State  Teachers  on  the  University  of  the  Air.  A  recent 
College  in  collaboration  with  NJEA,  announcement  indicates  that  Glassboro 


will  continue  its  presentations  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  series  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
James  J.  Mackenzie  of  Glassboro’s 
English  Department. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  Professor  of  English 
at  Glassboro,  has  been  selected  by 
the  University  of  the  Air  to  present  a 
a  series  of  16  lectures  on  “Self-Knowl¬ 
edge  Through  Lit¬ 
erature.”  The  pro¬ 
grams  started  on 
February  1,  and 
will  be  televised 
nn*il  May  16  over 
WFIL-TV,  Philadel- 
p  h  i  a  ,  Wednesdays 
from  11:30  a.m.  to 
12:00  noon. 

In  his  introduc¬ 
tory  program  on  McK*nii* 

February  1,  Dr.  McKenzie  discussed 
the  general  theme  of  the  entire  series, 
"Self-Knowledge  Through  Literature.” 
Mention  was  made  of  the  14  contem¬ 
porary  British  and  American  authors 


% 


Dr.  Helen  G.  Wri9ht  and  Mr.  Creamer  aHending  a  TV  seminar 
prior  to  their  performances  on  "University  of  the  Air." 

Dean  Witchell,  Professor  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Peacock  receive  ie- 
siructions  prior  to  their  bow  on  "University  of  the  Air." 

WBGO  BROADCAST  SCHEDULE  —  SPRING  TERM  1956 

Radio  Station  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education 

TIME 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

8:50 

Safety  Sam  Returns 

Speech  Lesson 

Studio  A  Playhouse 

American  Composer 

9:05 

Americans  to  Remember 

Word  Bank 

Radio  Music  Class  #2 

Let’s  Find  Out 

9:20 

Jersey  Oenie 

Play-Along  Time 

Radio  Music  Class  #2 

Stories  in  Action 

9:35 

Let’s  Find  Out 

What’s  News? 

Get  the  Answer  Right 

Alphabet  of  Science 

9:50 

•Westbrook  Trio 

Word  Bank 

Americans  to  Remember 

Studio  A  Playhouse 

10:05 

Tiptop  Twins 

Stories  in  Action 

American  Composer 

Play-Along  ’Time 

10:20 

Word  Bank 

Radio  Music  Class  #2 

How’s  the  Family? 

10:35 

Radio  Music  Class  #2 

Radio  Music  Class  #2 

How’s  the  Family? 

10:50 

Radio  Music  Class  #2 

Jersey  Genie 

Radio  Music  Class  #1 

11:05 

Special  Programs 

•Westbrook  Trio 

Safety  Sam  Returns 

11:20 

Special  Programs 

Tiptop  Twins 

12:35 

•Westbrook  Trio 

Word  Bank 

Americans  to  Remember 

How’s  the  Family? 

12:50 

Story  of  Newark 

Jersey  Oenie 

Studio  A  Playhouse 

How’s  the  Family? 

1:05 

Let’s  Find  Out 

What’s  News? 

Alphabet  of  Science 

Radio  Music  Class  #1 

1:20 

Word  Bank 

Studio  A  Playhouse 

WBGO  Sports  News 

Play-Along  Time 

1:35 

Newark  Museum  News 

Story  of  Newark 

Special  Programs 

Radio  Class  Class  #2 

1:50 

New  World  Neighbors 

Play-Along  ’Time 

Special  Programs 

Radio  Class  Class  #2 

2:05 

Fact  and  Fancy 

Word  Bank  . 

Get  the  Answer  Right 

Studio  A  Playhouse 

2:35 

How’s  the  Family? 

Speech  Lesson 

Play-Along  Time 

•Westbrook  Trio 

3:05 

How’s  the  Family? 

Pact  and  Fancy 

'Followed  by  Tales  from  (Mympus  beginning  March  26. 

••To  be  replaced  when  television  is  not  adapted  to  radio. 

1  Page 
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whose  works  are  being  discussed  in 
the  series.  Professor  McKenzie  is  ex¬ 
ploring  selected  works  of  poetry, 
drama,  and  fiction,  indicating  psycho¬ 
logical  and  philosophical  implications 
in  each  of  the  literary  masterpieces. 

Dr.  McKenzie  received  his  A.B. 
from  (^anisius  (iollege  and  his  A.M. 
and  Ph,  D.  degrees  from  Harvard 
University.  He  is  interested  in  medi- 
nal.  Elizal)ethaii.  and  contemporary 
Hterature  and  has  published  in  all 
three  fields. 

Dr.  Helen  G.  right.  Professor  of 
Social  Studies  at  Glassboro  State 


.  .  .  new  in  19561 

YOITH  FACE!§  AMEIIIi'AA 

CITIZENSHIP  by  Leo  J.  Alilunas 

and  J.  Woodrow  Sayre 
edited  by  Stanley  E.  Dimond 

...  a  new  problems  in  democracy  text  for  the  high  school  grades.  A 
necessary  simplicity  and  balance  is  maintained  in  the  presentation  of  historical 
events,  controversial  issues,  and  present-day  political,  economic,  and  govern¬ 
mental  happenings.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  basic  understandings  in  demo¬ 
cratic  living. 


reviiCi 


d  in  195S! 


It's  Rin 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS.  610  FIFTH  AVE..  N.  Y.  D*pt.  NJ-2 

«•»*</  m*  frM  Norn*  _ 

Hi*  n*w  Ulutfratwd  AMr»$$ _ 

boelcltl  "Front*.”  CHv _  Xtoto 
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Friday  TIME 

How’s  the  Family?  8:50 

How’s  the  Family?  9:05 

New  World  Neighbors  8:20 

Special  Programs  9:35 

Special  Programs  9:50 

Safety  Sam  Returns  10:05 

Studio  A  Playhouse  10:20 

WBOO  Sports  News  10:35 

American  Composer  10:35 

Speech  Lesson  11:05 

Word  Bank  11:20 


I^CIENCE  FOR  MODERN  LIVINO 

Second  Edition 

by  Victor  C.  Smith  •  Katharine  Qarke 
Barbara  Henderson  •  W.  E.  Jones 

...  an  outstanding  1956  revision  of  the  popular  SCIENCE  FOR  MODERN 
LIVING  Series  for  grades  1-9.  The  expansion  of  material,  the  addition  of 
new  science  concepts,  colorful  new  illustrations,  and  new  activities  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  enlarged  and  improved  Second  Edition. 


THE  RAIL  WAY 


Completely  in  the  French  tradition  of  gracious  living 
.  .the  French  National  Railroads  reflect  the  most 
luxurious  means  of  travel  throughout  Europe 
. . .  speedy  trains,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Dining  cars  en  route,  and”Buirets 
Gastronomiques”  in  principal  French  National 
Railroad  Stations  serve  outstanding 
regional  foods  and  wines. 

Reservations  can  be  made,  conhrmed  and  actual  tickets 
issued  at  any  of  our  four  offices  or  your  travel  agent. 
1231  St.  CsOwrln*  SL,  W.,  Meatrsal,  P.  0. 

323  6*sry  Str**t,  Sm  Fraacisco,  Cal.  •  S030  Wllshlr*  thd..  Let  Aacalas,  Cal. 


Teachers  (Allege,  conducted  her  sev¬ 
enth  and  last  program  on  “Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Ixiwer  Delaware  Valley” 
on  Wednesday,  January  25.  Dr. 
Wright  discussed  the  significance  of 
dairying  in  New  Jersey,  emphasizing 
modern  trends  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Professor  Wright  also  summarized  the 
high  spots  of  the  entire  course.  “'The 
Development  of  the  Delaware  Valley, 
U.S..A.,”  which  Glassboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  (College  has  been  presenting  for 
the  past  16  weeks. 

"India  Rghts  Kans",  a  20-minute 
color  film,  has  l>een  added  to  the 
collection  of  motion  pictures  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  State  Museum.  The  film, 
which  shows  how  one  of  the  World 
Bank's  loans  is  helping  to  reclaim 
larg«‘  areas  of  farm  land  in  central 
India  from  the  ravages  of  a  crop- 
Mrangling  weed  known  as  kans  grass, 
was  secured  from  the  International 
Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Represented  by  A.  1).  BxcoN,  111,  Hopewell 

('hirag<i  *  Philadeipbia  *  Atlanta  *  Dallas  *  Toronto 


A  NEW  law  book  written 

expressly  for  teachers 

LEGAL  RIGHTS 
AND  LIABILITIES 
OF  TEACHERS 


ky  Roktrt  R.  Htmilum,  B.S.,  J.  D.  Dttm,  ColUgy 
of  Ijtw,  Univtrtuy  of  Vyomint;  ConsaUtmt, 
Teachtrt  CoUtge,  Columkis  Untvtrsity 

Do  you  know  .  .  . 

•  May  teacheis  strike? 

•  Are  teachers  liable  for  school  accidents? 

•  May  teachers  be  required  to  perform 
“outside”  duties? 

•  On  what  grounds  may  teachers  be  dis¬ 
charged? 

•  Is  “permanent”  tenure  really  perman¬ 
ent? 

•  Is  a  female  teacher  entitled  to  the  same 
pay  as  a  male  teacher  for  the  same 
work? 

These  and  many  other  topics  treated  simply 
and  clearly  in  this  handsome  cloth  bound 
edition. 

Only  $2.95  per  copy — 10%  discomu  on 
order!  for  more  then  ten  copies. 

SCHOOL  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 
P.O.  Box  418  •  Laramie,  Wyoming 


Saturday  Review  Features  Article 
By  Bloomfield  Reading  Specialist 

Frank  G.  Jennings,  reading  special¬ 
ist  at  Bloomfield  Jr.  H.  S.  is  the  author 
of  the  leading  article  in  THE  SAT¬ 
URDAY  REVIEW  for  February  4. 
Mr.  Jennings,  whose  article  is  en¬ 
titled  “That  Johnny  May  Read”,  in¬ 
dicates  the  many  different  ways  in 
which  Johnny  can  read,  and  stresses 
the  variety  of  reading  experiences 
open  to  the  adolescent  in  today’s 
world.  He  points  out  that  many  adults 
want  Johnny  to  read  as  and  what  they 
read,  while  Johnny  is  often  capable 
of  being  his  own  judge  and  critic.  Mr. 
Jennings  also  notes  that,  unlike  his 
forefathers,  Johnny  is  pretty  well  used 
to  living  in  a  tower  of  Babel,  and  is 
quite  accustomed  to  eating,  viewing 
television,  doing  homework  and  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  telephone  “simultaneously 
and  efficiently.”  He  also  contends  that 
junior  readers  want  to  be  treated  as 
adults,  not  to  be  insulted  with  espe¬ 
cially  printed  or  edited  bo<^s  replete 
with  “disgustingly-wholesome”  situa¬ 
tions. 


ANNOUNCING  THE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Teachers,  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  are  offered  a  wide  selection 
of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
in  the  Summer  Sessions  for  1956. 
Whether  you  require  training  for  certi¬ 
fication  or  ore  o  candidate  for  a  degree, 
courses  ore  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
Pre-Session 

Sessions  June  11  to  June  29 
Regular  Session 
Sessions  July  2  to  August  10 
Post-Session 

Sessions  August  13  to  August  31 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Write  for  the  Temple  UniversiW  Bulletin 
which  lists  the  courses  to  be  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  19S6  Summer  Sessions.  Address: 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  Brood  St.  and 
Montgomery  Ave.,  Philo.  22,  Po. 


iBWANTEDHWANTEDH 

Subscription  representatives  for  full 
time  or  summer.  Give  age,  selling 
experience,  if  any;  references; 
send  snapshot.  Write 

Grade  Teacher  Darien,  Conn. 
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Here  it  is!  Modern,  progressive  styling!  New 
safety  and  operating  features  that  shout:  Superb 
Performance!  Higher  Quality!  Extra  Safety! 
Complete  Satisfaction!  Compare  .  .  .  you’ll  buy — 
Oneida 

•  NEW  "Cradle  of  Steel"! 

•  NEW  Oneidaramic  Vision,  front  and  rear! 

•  NEW  FULL  HEADROOM! 

•  NEW  Bigger,  wider,  safer  entrance  door! 

•  NEW  Built-in  warning  light  housings! 

•  NEW  Strength  engineered  into  vital  spots! 

•  NEW  Triple  fluted  rear  bumper! 

Call  or  Write  for  Latest  Literature 

NATIONWIDE  SAFETY  CONTEST— Enter  Oneida's  safe 
drivers  contest.  Win  an  Oneida  School  Bus  for  your  School 
System.  Over  100  other  awards.  For  details  tee  your 
Oneida  Distributor  ...  or  write:  "SAFETY  AWARDS", 
P.  O.  Bos  186,  CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 


SIR  OSCAR 

Says: 

BUY  NOW! 

Prompt  Delivery 


GLASIER 

TRUCK  BODIES,  INC 

391  Adams  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
Phone:  Mitchell  3-8410 


State  Dept.  Surveys  Districts 
Which  Lack  Superintendents 

The  role  of  the  principal  in  dis¬ 
tricts  which  do  not  have  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  is  the  subject  of  a  re¬ 
cent  memorandum  from  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner  Frank  B.  Stover 
surveyed  the  status  of  principals,  both 
teaching  and  non-teaching,  who  meet 
with  their  boards  of  education  and 
otherwise  act  as  heads  of  the  school 
systems  where  they  are  employed. 

Mr.  Stover  suggests  that  such  prin¬ 
cipals  should  meet  with  the  county 
superintendent’s  round  table,  and 
should  get  the  information  now  sent 
directly  from  the  State  Department 
to  superintendents. 

Dr.  Stover’s  survey  showed  some  140 
non-teaching  principals  and  106 
teaching  principals  who  meet  with 
their  boards  of  education. 


Teaching  Materials  Available 
For  Pan  American  Week 

Teachers  planning  special  observ¬ 
ances  of  Pan  American  Week  from 
April  9-14  will  be  interested  in  the 
special  materials  prepared  by  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States.  These 
include: 

L  “How  to  Celebrate  Pan  American 
Day” — a  guide  to  organizing  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  for  all  ages  and 
groups. 

2.  “Pan  American  at  Work” — back¬ 
ground  material  for  the  use  of  teach¬ 
ers,  club  and  study  group  leaders, 
publicity  chairmen  and  general  in¬ 
formation. 

3.  “Introduction  to  the  American 
Republics” — basic  information,  map, 
and  flag  of  each  country. 

4.  Photo  Flashes  of  the  21  Ameri¬ 
can  republics — a  picture  poster. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Secretariat,  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Stu^aniYacation 


Ttl 


University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  Branch 

Dviuth  S,  Minntsoto 


•  Family-centered  in  approach. 

N 

•  Nutrition,  intelligent  economic  pur¬ 
chasing,  good  planning  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  cookery  are  all 
taught  in  connection  with  the  three- 
meals-a-day  plan. 

•  Simple,  interesting  style. 

E 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  FOODS 

By  L.  Belle  Pollard 

Sf.  Louis  Public  Schools 

W 

•  Development  in  cookbook  follows  main 
text — learning  can  be  applied  at  once. 

•  Many  kodachromes  —  abundant  illus¬ 
trations  —  a  lively  text. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  11 

NEXT  VACATION: 


Hike  a  thrilling  IWA  tnp 
to  Hraway  pkcesi 

Imagine/  for  jutt  $93  down,  you  can  visit  1 1  fascinating  Europoan  countrios!  Other 
tours  foaturo  Bombay,  Cairo!  Tako  20  months  to  pay  with  TWA's  “Time  Pay  Pian"! 


^  A 


What  a  wonderful  way  to  see  the 
world.  You  travel  to  European  cities 
or  exotic  lands  in  the  Middle  or  Far 
East.  And  you  can  study  from  2  to 
6  weeks  at  an  accredited  foreign  uni¬ 
versity.  Specialize  in  a  subject  such 
as  literature,  music,  art— arrange 
your  travel-study  tour  to  include  as 
many  cities  as  you  wish.  Full  college 
credit  for  those  who  want  it 
Best  of  all,  TWA’s  “Time  Pay 
Plan”  includes  hotel  expenses  and 


other  costs  as  well  as  your  round- 
trip  fare  on  TWA’s  famous  Constel¬ 
lation  fleet.  Start  planning  your  trip 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


FLY 


roMU  mota  Mioumu 

•  14.  .  (MOM  .  imci  .  4114 


/  am  inUrtBttd  in: 

□  Tourt  Abroad 

□  "Tima  Pay  Plan" 

□  Indepandent  travtl  to 


John  H.  Furttay,  Ph.D.,  Director,  TWA  Air  World  Toura 
Deportment  STG,  380  Madieon  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  send  roe  information  on  your  1966  Travel-Study 
Toun. 


Young  Poets'  Verses  Wanted 
For  High  School  Anthologies 

Teachers  of  students  in  grades  7 
through  12  are  invited  to  submit  verse 
written  hy  their  students  for  possible 
publication  in  one  of  the  28  regional 
Annual  \nthologies  of  High  School 
Poetry,  to  he  published  in  May. 

These  anthologies  are  used  to  stim¬ 
ulate  creative  writing  and  individual 
expression.  They  give  high  school  .stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  compare  their 
work  with  that  of  others  of  their  own 
age  and  attainments,  throughout  the 
country. 

(dosing  date  for  submission  of 
manuscripts  is  March  25.  Entries 
should  he  sent  to  the  National  High 
School  P(M*try  Association.  3210  Selbv 
Ave..  Los  Angeles  34.  Calif. 


Coal  TO  Cosmetics 


Coal  . .  ."buried  sunlight".  .  .  plays  a  key  role  in  making  our 
standard  of  living  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  major  source 
of  our  electrical  power.  It  fires  the  furnaces  which  produce  our 
steel,  it  is  both  fuel  and  raw  material  for  hundreds  of  diverse 
industries... all  linked  by  dependable  railroad  transportation. 


Ford  Issues  Elaborate  Book 
On  Nation's  Highway  Problems 

A  “how-tn-do-it"  community  guide 
to  improved  highway  and  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  has  been  published  as  a  public 
service  by  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Titled  “Freedom  of  the  American 
K<»ad."  the  120-page  volume  contains 
ailual  case  histories  of  what  many 
Iccal  communities  and  states  have  ac- 
comj)lished  in  solving  traffic  problems, 
and  the  stories  of  the  people  respoii 
sihic. 

The  hook  is  a  result  of  nation-wide 
rest*arch  by  Ford  Motor  Company 
assisted  by  members  of  leading  high¬ 
way  and  traffic  safety  groups. 

More  than  200.0(Mt  copies  are  being 
distributed  free  to  interested  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations. 


Out  of  the  mine,  raw  coal  is  washed  and  Coal  is  a  major  ingredient  in  the  making 
graded,  then  poured  into  hopper  cars  of  iron  and  steel.  Towering  blast  furnaces 
which  will  carry  it  to  destinations  all  over  and  steel  mills  need  2  million  tons  of  coal 
the  country— often  hundreds  of  miles  away.  every  week. 


Th*  Ncighbort 


f  y  •••rf*  Clart 


Power  plants  are  the  biggest  single  users  Over  200,000  common  articles  are  made 
of  coal.  Huge  generators  convert  it  into  from  coal... thanks  to  modem  chemistryl 
electricity  to  light  our  streets,  cook  our  They  include  plastic  raincoats,  nylon 
meals,  provide  power  for  industry.  stockings,  cosmetics,  dmgs  and  dyes. 

Bridging  the  gap  from  coal  mine  to  power  plant,  from  blast  furnace  to 
assembly  line,  from  manufacturer  to  i/oo,  is  the  world’s  greatest  mass- 
transportation  system.  The  heart  of  that  system  is  the  railroads,  serving 
you  at  a  lower  average  cost  than  any  other  form  of  general  transportation. 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6.  O.  C. 


'V 

“I’ve  got  Spring  fever,  too.  WUb  1 
could  rtand  and  stare  ont  the  vfln- 
dow.” 

(Rtprialed  ky  iIm  Ckkaf#  Tribw* 

Y»pk  Nrwa  Syndkatp.  I»c.> 

N JEA  REVIEW 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  17. 
Pag*  330 
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A  COMPLETE  HEALTH  PROGRAM 


Jones  *  Maloney  •  Morgan  •  Landis  •  Show 


GOOD  HEALTH  KNOWLEDGE 
GOOD  HEALTH  ATTITODES 


DEVELOPS 


y/  A  balanced  program  of  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  social  health 

y/  Assured  readability  at  each  grade  level 

y/  Develops  positive  mental  attitudes 

Contains  a  built-in  program  of  games 
and  stunts 


Hundradi  of  alumni  of  tha  Naw  Brunswick 
Senior  H.  S.,  aHendad  an  "Our  Mr.  Carlton" 
dinner  at  the  Rutqars  Commons  on  February 
29.  Tha  all-out  effort  on  tha  part  of  parents, 
studants,  teachers,  alumni  and  friandt  hon¬ 
ored  Mr.  Carlton  for  hit  many  yaart  of 
sarvica  to  tha  youth  of  New  Brunswick.  Ha 
hat  bean  principal  of  tha  Senior  H.S.  for 
30  years. 


Write  /or  free  health  wall  chart 


Classical  Group's  Conference 
Set  for  Montclair  STC,  March  10 

The  Mid-Winter  Latin  Conference 
of  the  N.  J.  Classical  Association  will 
be  held  on  March  10  at  Montclair 
ST(!.  The  program  will  feature  a 
special  panel  discussion  on  “Class¬ 
room  Techniques  of  Teaching  Latin'’. 
Participants  in  the  panel  include: 

Vocabulary  building  —  Mary  E. 
Lougbran.  North  Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S. 

How  much  grammar?  —  Richard 
W.  Carr,  Glen  Ridge  H.  S. 

Poetry  as  a  help  to  learning  gram¬ 
mar — James  E.  Powell.  Butler  H.S. 

Reading  materials  for  preparatory 
schools — David  Elm.  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  Academy 

Testing — Lois  Seeley,  Pleasantville 
H.S. 

Correlation  of  Latin  with  other 
school  subjects — Edward  J.  Sebella. 
Bayley  Ellard  H.S. 

Selling  the  product — Dorothy  Ful- 
boane.  Wayne  Senior  H.S. 

What  the  college  expects  of  the 
Latin-trained  student — Dr.  Sherman 
Young,  Drew  University 
Moderator  for  the  panel  will  be 
Kenneth  Snieda,  W'estfield  H.S.  and 
George  W,  King,  Batten  H.S.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  will  be  the  summarizer. 

Following  luncheon.  Professor  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Stevens,  head  of  the  Classics 
department  at  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  will  talk  on  “The 
Poet’s  Vision.” 

March,  ivsa 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


Wall  AAap  Ji29rp 

New  Jersey 


To  supplement  your  set  of 
D-C  Physical  -  Political  Conti¬ 
nent  and  World  maps. 

Size  44x58  inches 


Physical  -  Political 

Scale  4  miles  to  I  inch 


Designed  specifically 
for  classroom  use. 


L.  Philip  Denoyer 
Clarence  B.  Odell 

Inset  maps: 

MMT  ~  This  fine  map  is  priced  from  $11.50 

I  to  $17.50  according  to  style  of 
^  mounting. 

Write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  See  our  new  Catalog  56 

an  interesting^  and  instructive  bro-  DENOYER  -  GEPPERT  CO. 
chure  concernmg  this  map_  and  the  .  .  ^  . 


state  of  New  Jersey,  by  Adelbert  K, 
Botts,  Ph.D.,  of  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Vacation 
on  a  budget  in 

HAWAII! 


7  full  days  as  low  as  $469  from 
Newark  via  UNITED  AIR  LINES 


Beautiful,  exotic  Hawaii . . .  and  at  a  price 
you  can  afford!  Choose  ftom  8  interesting 
low-cost  tours  from  7  to  22  days.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  Waikiki  Hotel,  sight  seeing  and  round 
trip  air  fare. 

Graduate  study  courses  in  Hawaii.  Com¬ 
plete  summer  schedule,  June  27-Avig.  7.  Write: 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions,  University  of 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  T.H.  Fully  accredited. 


UNITED  AIR  LINES 


Sand  for  froo  feldor* 

or  contact  on  otiMioriiod  Irovol  ogonl 

UNITED  AK  UNES  I 

•A  _ _ 1.  «  •  I 


13  Commorco  SI.,  NowoHc  2,  N.  J. 

Please  send  Free  Hawaii  vacation  folder. 


A  BOOK  FAIR  IS  AN  IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY 

Now  your  tchool  c«n  take 
Advantage  of  our  complata 
Book  Fair  Mrvico  without  charge! 


Of  course,  you  encourage  your  students  to 
develop  their  home  reading  habits.  Now  lot 
our  Book  Fair  services  help  each  student  to 
discover  for  himself  the  fun  and  enjoyment  of 
building  his  own  "home  library."  For  a  free 
booklet  on  how  to  run  a  simplified  Book  Fair, 
write  or  call 


BOOK  FAIRS.  INC. 

8  Forest  Ave.  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

LYnbrook  3-Mt04l 


> 


Myrtle  Townsend,  Cemden  County  helping 
teacher,  receives  the  Gleuboro  STC  Alumna 
of  the  Year  Award  from  Dr.  Albert  M.  Bean, 
retiring  Camden  County  Superintendent.  Col¬ 
lege  President  Thomas  E.  Robinson  and  Mrs. 
Carmela  Stair  look  on. 


The  Girl  Scouts  are  again  offering 
teachers  an  opportunity  for  spending 
a  summer  “vacation  with  pay”  as 
counselors  at  Girl  Scout  camps  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  There  are 
openings  for  directors,  unit  leaders, 
waterfront  directors,  program  consul¬ 
tants,  food  supervisors,  health  super¬ 
visors  and  business  managers.  Teach¬ 
ers  interested  in  Spending  summer 
near  home,  should  call  the  office  of 
their  local  Girl  Scout  council.  Those 
wishing  to  be  referred  elsewhere  for 
positions  should  write  directly  to: 
Fanchon  Hamilton,  recruitment  and 
referral  division,  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF 
THE  U.S.A.,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


“Education  in  Prance”  is  an  attractive 
32-page  booklet  published  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  France  Actuelle,  Teachers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  educational  system  of 
that  country  may  obtain  copies  at  25< 
each  (or  15<  per  copy  in  bulk  orders 
of  20  copies  or  more),  by  writing  to 
France  Actuelle.  221  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALL  CRAFTS 


/%!vf^TW0  COMPLETE 
CATALOGS  122  PACES 


BUY  Aa  YOUR  CRAFT  NEEDS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
LARGEST  CRAFT  MANUFACTURER  AND  DISTRIBU¬ 
TOR.  STORES  IN  Ml  RR/NC/PAL  CITIES  TO  GIVE  TOO 
EAST  SERVICE. 


FREE  Intereiting  Color  Film,  available  in  all 
IS  ttates,  for  utc  in  gour  clastroom,  free  on  re- 
queet.  Write  for  reeervation. 


UIDY  IRDISTBIES,  Home  Office: 

Box  791-TT  Fort  Worth,  Tom* 
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New  Citizenship  Guide 
Locates  Teaching  Aids 

A  guide  to  help  teachers  find  and 
me  outstanding  materials  for  teach- 
iig  citizenship  in  junior  and  senior 
liilh  schools  has  been  published  by 
ibe  Citizenship  Education  Project  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
«mity. 

The  book,  “Resources  for  Citizen- 
|*>p:  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  teach- 
materials.”  will  he  useful  in  locat¬ 
ing  outstanding  books,  pamphlets, 
ludio-visual  aids  and  materials  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

Most  teachers  rely  almost  solely  on 
ikir  textbooks  for  teaching  citizen- 
ihip,  according  to  the  authors.  This 
pjide  is  designed  to  help  teachers  to 
Bike  more  use  of  the  wealth  of  avail- 
iblf  material  in  the  field. 

In  the  first  section,  teachers  or 
hudeiits  can  find  the  names  and 
liiescriptions  of  books,  pamphlets  or 
jilms  listed  according  to  topics. 

The  second  important  feature  of 

Ik  book  is  a  section  called  “Premises 
tf  American  Liberty.”  It  is  a  state- 
Bfnt  of  the  principles,  beliefs,  rights 
responsibilities  of  democratic 
|(itizensliip,  drawn  from  basic  Ameri- 
documents  and  from  major  his- 
urical  events  which  have  shaped 
IWriran  traditions. 

Materials  for  study  can  be  located 
the  book  in  three  ways — by  topic, 
relationship  to  a  basic  premise 
by  title  and  author  of  a  specific 
kork. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  a  scale  of 
iding  difficulty  for  the  materials 
ted.  The  rating  is  from  “easy,”  for 

fower  junior  high  school  readers,  to 
idv.,”  for  the  upper  quarter  of 
aior  high  and  for  college  students 
If  Iwri*  CMi 
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really  m  imporUnt  that  he 
y™  ••  tnneh  ahoat  raadiiif  f  He’s 
la  spend  aMist  of  his  life 
"'•Ain*  television.’* 
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Freshen  Up  for  Spring 

Yea  €mm  g«t  mftrm  w$0m*y  /rass  ytmr  Tasahsrt  Credit  Vmimu. 
Address  It  Im  #/  th»  Taaahsrs  iMsd  Mast'. 


■  ilMITK  (OIHTT 
Qsisms  S.  Slila 
Ssslsr  Hifh  SdMSt 
AllsatU  Oty— 4-7N1 
MYONNE 

Jotsfk  P.  Nsisss 
0.  P.  SwMMy  N.  V 
Isysass-FE  P-1121 
(AMEN 
E.  A.  SaiHh 
107  N.  ilk  St. 

(sadts— WO  4-S004 
ttPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marita  Hswilt 
c/s  Gtr  Ssfl.  si  Sck. 
(.  M.  (sstlkssia— S-i3t1 
(ENTIAl  lEICEN 
TksisM  Vsa  Wtlsriaf 
1S1  EscIM  Ass. 
Hacktatack-OI  3-7710 
CUMOEIIANO  COUNTY 
Mary  N.  Dstrr 
10  (sIsaAit  Ass. 
ViasIsaU 
EAST  lEICEN 
Carl  I.  Slrsaf 
401  Dsaflai  SI. 
EafIswssU  3-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lickarO  Caklll 
N.  si  Ei.  AAs.  IM|. 
llsaarflsM-2-7700 
UIFIEIU-SOUTN  OEKEN 
Sck.  i,  PalisaUt  Ass. 
GacUsM  PI  7-1040 


NOOOIEN 
Jsks  J.  (rssky 
Osanrstl  Hifk  ScfcssI 
Nsbsksa— HO  3-IPM 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wa.  A.  Millar 
100  Csisaikia  Ass. 

Jsnsy  CHy— JO  4-0024 
MEKEI  COUNTY 
Isrnari  Hs|ks( 

Haaiillsa  Tsry.  Ni|h  Sckaal 
Trsalsa  EX  2-4007 
MONMOUTH  COUNH 
Harsli  D.  Shaaasa 
Plsspscl-S-li30 
MOIOIS  COUNTY 
Jsaisi  A.  Alisa 
High  Sckaal 
NEWAIX* 

SarlsaU  N.  SsMIk 
EssI  Sids  High  Sck. 
Nswark-MA  2-IS2S 
NOITNEIN  MIDHESEX  COUNTY 
Msrrii  M.  Wilaa 
Cranaar  Sckaal 
Parth  AsAay  4  3340 
PASSAIC  COUNH 
(hat.  0.  OUhasM 
Isasi  301,  44  NasIHsa  SI. 
Palanas-SN  2-4U42 
SALEM  COUNH 
Fraak  X.  Oaaaksa  . 
Waadtlawa  Nigk  Sckaal 
Wsadfisara 


SOMEISET  COUNH 
Mn.  Harrial  M.  Nssar 
P  Prsfgacl  SI. 

Ssawrsilla— 0-4033 

SOUTHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
HarsM  W.  Sirsan 
IIS  Ksatiaglas  Ass. 
Plaiallald-4-S4PS 

TEANEU 

(karlsi  E.  Niisita 
High  Sckaal 
Taaaack— 7-2401 

riENTON 
Jaha  laiaalbal 
424  Craaavay  Asa. 

Traalaa  EX  3-P43I 

UNION  (OUNH 
6.  0.  Oadaaaiaa 
14  Liacala  Ass.  Eatl 
IsMila  PartH-OI  SOUS 
WAlin  COUNTY 
Thaksa  Oailaa 
I.F.D.  Nackanessat 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  N.  Pavall 
741  Eln  St. 

Arliagisa-CE  3-2430 
WEST  OIANOE 
Oaratby  Oakartwa 
Watt  Oraaga  Nigh  Sckaal 
Watl  Oraagsi  00  4-24S4 
*A|I  sKsgl  *  art  Marat  craUH 
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LOOK  AT  LATIN  AMERICA 


Summer,  1956 

MONTCLAIR  TOURS  FOR  CREDIT 

Toward  E)quivalencies,  Degrres,  Certification,  Increments 


Eariy  Summer  in  Mexico 

Land  of  Contrasts 


Midsummer  in  the  Caribbean 


Trade  Wind  Belt 


FLY  to  Mexico  City,  visit  by  motor 
car  Aztec  ruins.  Cathedral,  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  Nationai  Palace,  Nationai 
Museum.  Chapultepec.  University,  Ei 
Pedregal,  Guadalupe,  Shrine,  Xochi- 
miicho,  bullfight.  Desert  of  Lions, 
Pyramids  of  Sun  and  Moon. 


FLY  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
spend  a  day  and  two  nights  here,  see 
me  city  and  Ei  Yunque  tiain  Forest. 
Fly  to  Santo  Domingo  (2  days),  Haiti 
(2  days),  Jamaica  and  Cuba. 


SEE  Cholula  (valley  of  churches), 
Puebla,  Popocatepetl,  ixtaccihuatl  and 
Orisaba  peaks.  Fortin  (valley  of  flow¬ 
ers),  Oarci  Crespo. 


SEE  Ciudad  Trujillo  and  San  Cris¬ 
tobal  in  Dominican  Republic;  Port 
au  Prince  and  Kenscoff  (7000  ft.  ele¬ 
vation)  in  Haiti,  voodoo  and  folk 
dances;  Havana  and  Cuban  country¬ 
side. 


EXPLORE  Oaxaca  (Zapotec  and 
Miitec  ruins),  Queretero,  Guanajuato, 
Guadalajara,  San  Miguel  de  Aliende, 
Morelia,  Toluca,  Acapulco,  Cuerna¬ 
vaca,  Taxco. 


EXCITING  trip,  full  of  exotic  life 
and  color.  Cool  days  and  nights  in  the 
highlands,  cooler  than  New  Jersey. 


VISIT  five  countries.  Tropical  sea¬ 
shore  and  mountain  scenery  in  all 
islands,  quaint  cities,  primitive  and 
colorful  native  people  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  swank  resort  hotels,  coot  trade 
winds  every  afternoon.  Go  to  the 
tropics  to  escape  a  New  Jersey  sum¬ 
mer. 


SS-S469,  Msiico.  3  cr.  July  3-24.  Cost — 
$535  (all  expenses  except  tuition  and 
1/3  of  the  meals).  Sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  and 
the  NEA  Travel  Division. 


SS-S48I,  West  Indies.  2  cr.  July  27-Au9.  5. 

Cost — $435  (all  expenses). 

ALSO:  SS-S46I,  New  England  and  French 
Canada.  3  cr.  Aug.  13-23.  Cost — $135 
(all  expenses  except  meals). 


Write  to  Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director 

Bureau  of  Field  Studies 

State  Teachers  College  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


A  (»MPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUOIES  PROGRAM 


9th  Grade  Social  Studies 


YOUR  WORLD  AND  YOU 

Roth-Hohbs 


1956  Copyright 


World  History 


MAN’S  ACHIEVEMENTS  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

Hablierlon-Roth  1956  Ciopyright 


American  History 

OUR  NATION’S  STORY 


.\ugspurger- McLemore 


1956  Copyright 


Social  Problems 


SOLVING  OUR  PROBLEMS  IN  A  DEMOCRAQ 

Bossing-Martin  1956  Copyright 


Government 


GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STAHS 

Flick-Smith  1956  Ciopyright 


Write  for  free  Presidents  Wall  Chart 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


LfllULfin  UnUIIILIlU  river  forest,  ILLINOIS 

SUMMIT,  NfW  JBUfY  e  PAIO  AITO,  CALIF,  e  ATLANTA,  QA.  •  DALLAS,  TfXAS 


i  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Chapter  Plans 
Institute  for  Beginning  Teachm 


An  In-Service  Institute  for  first  aad 
second  year  elementary  teachers  will 
be  held  at  Glassboro  STC  on  .\pij| 
14,  1956.  The  meeting  is  sponsoied 
by  the  Elta  Psi  chapter  of  Kappi 
Delta  Pi. 


Panel  discussions  to  be  held  in  th 
morning  will  cover:  spelling,  creatiw 
arts,  cumulative  guidance,  and  speedt 
Following  a  luncheon,  Dr.  Ablet 
Flury,  assistant  commissioner  in  th 
State  Department  of  Education  for 
the  division  of  Curriculum  and  In¬ 
struction,  will  speak  on  the  functki 
of  his  newly  created  post. 

Registration  begins  at  9:30  sa 
with  the  panel  discussions  scheduled 
from  10:00  to  11:30  a.m.  Luncheot 
reservation  at  SI. 25  should  be  ntsdr 
with  Florence  Sellers  at  the  colle|t 

President  of  the  Eta  Psi  chapter  ii 
Johanna  Ulery,  Glassboro  STC.  Chiii 
man  for  the  program  is  David  R. 
Rrooks,  North  Brunswick  Twp. 


NEA  Offers  Tour  of  Europe 
Especially  for  Retired  Teachers 

At  the  request  of  many  retire! 
teachers  across  the  nation,  the  Trarel 
Division  of  the  NEA  has  arranged  for 
a  special  tour  of  seven  Europen 
countries  from  May  1  to  June  22. 

A.  C.  Flora,  past-president  of  th 
NEA  and  chairman  of  the  NEA’i 
Board  of  Trustees,  will  serve  as  learler 
of  this  tour.  The  countries  to  be  visited 
are:  England,  France,  Italy,  Switxer- 
land,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland 
Cost  to  NEA  members  is  $1125.  For 
further  information  write  to  the  NEA 
Travel  Division,  1201  16th  St..  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sure  he  hat  a  perfect  allendance  iM 
hia  father  ia  the  truant  officcrl 
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Ex-Overseas  Teachers 
Form  New  Organization 

A  new  central  organization,  the 
Aaierican  Overseas  Educators  Or¬ 
ganization,  is  planned  to  serve  those 
who  have  been  abroad  and  those  who 
lie  interested  in  going  abroad  as  edu- 
fitors. 

In  the  United  States  occupied  zones 
of  the  European  and  Far  Elast  Com- 
aands.  the  Dependents’  Schools  teach- 
en  and  administrators  have  estab- 
lidied  hundreds  of  schools  on  the 
American  plan  for  the  children  of  the 
families  of  our  armed  services. 
Wherever  co-operation  between  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  established,  the  Ex¬ 
change  Teacher  Program  has  provided 
(or  exchange  of  positions.  Under  the 
Fnlbright,  Smith-Mundt  and  other 
rholarship  programs,  students  and 
educators  have  studied  and  exchanged 
high-level  information  with  people  of 
(fiverse  cultures  and  traditions. 

With  this  background  of  unique  ex¬ 
periences  in  foreign  fields,  interested 
educators  have  met  in  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  exchange  ideas  and 
eraluate  their  experiences.  For  three 
vears  some  of  these  educators  have 
e<M)perated  with  the  Committee  on 
latemational  Relations  of  the  Na- 

Itional  Education  Association.  In  1955 
a  the  national  convention  of  the 
N£.A..  the  American  Overseas  Edu- 
ntors  Organization  was  formed. 

Two  classes  of  membership  are 
open:  Active  Membership  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  served  abroad  in  an 
educational  capacity;  and.  Associate 
Membership  to-  Americans  who  plan 
lo  educate  abroad  and  to  foreign 
ancients  and  educators  visiting  the 
United  States.  The  dues  for  1955-56 
w  SI. 00.  Information  regarding 
wmbership  and  other  questions  may 
I*  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secre¬ 
tin'  of  the  AOEC:  Dorothy  White. 
105  S.  Ellsworth  Ave.,  Napersville, 


HEATH  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

Herman  and  Nina  Schneider 

Tliia  baitic  series  for  grades  1-6  provides  a  complete 

5  point  program  —  A  maximum  of  science  activiUea. 
Spiral  development  of  science  topics.  Integration  of 
science  topics  with  other  subjects.  A  balanced  selection 
from  all  branches  of  science.  Content  determined  by 
children’s  needs.  Teachers  Editions  and  separate 
Teachers  Guides  available. 

PHYSICS-THE  STORY  OF  ENERGY 

2nd  ed.  Brown  and  Schwachtgen 

Ciontent  and  organization  meet  the  needa  and  abilities 
of  high  school  students.  Subject  matter  is  presented 
in  order  of  difficulty — making  the  first  months  of 
physics  study  easier  through  clear,  step-by-step  presen¬ 
tation. 

CHEMISTRY  IN  ACTION,  3rd  ed. 

Rawlins  and  Sfruble 

The  third  edition  is  just  off  the  presses.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  book.  It  is  thoroughly  modem  in  content  and 
teaching  methods.  It  features  the  same  sound  presenta¬ 
tion  that  distinguished  the  earlier,  highly  successful, 
editions. 

Vr  C-  ^€iCUii  €mcL 

475  South  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

When  teacher »  icant  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


-  ,  ...  E  X'  p  o  r  f  3  -3337  ^  .... 

4kJi.T AC Y  TRENT  HOTEL  j:  TRENTO^.  N.^ 


Charles  J,  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edward  McC.nmsey,  Mgr. 

Mtmbsr  NstiomU  Atiocistion  of  Tssebsti’  Astneits 


"A  New  Look  at  Learning"  is  the  title 
of  the  Workshop  Conference  of  the 
Vwark  Teachers  Asscxciation  planned 
for  March  12  at  the  Military  Park 
Hotel  in  Newark.  Dr.  Ernest  0.  Melby. 

of  the  School  of  Education  at 
^  York  University  will  be  the 
[principal  speaker. 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
available  in  Eastern  States  —  New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 
Mtmbsf  N.A.T.A.  ISth  Year  Vrits  for  RrtislTstio*  Form 
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,,,  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  WitliarspooM  Mdg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  |uuipM  Sts. 

Teacbm  for  Soboola — Sekeok  for  Teaehero — Every  Day  ia  the  Year 
RogiatratioB  here  raeana  conataat  ooaaideration  for  premetiea 


Kioasler  ^  5.174< 


Fortoasl  Diicrrmiastimg  Soroiti 


E  F.  Maloecr  )  „ 
E  F.  MaloecT.  Jt.  J 


\ 
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WHO 

SWIPED  MY 


OMEGA  PENCIL 

I  need  that  comfortable  finger 
fitting  pencil  to  grade  papers. 
There  is  no  other  pen(^  to 
take  it’s  place.  The  points 
don’t  snap  off  and  marks  are 
bright  TRY'REX  writing 
pencils  are  best  for  my  "little 
dears”  too  . . .  they  really  fit 
the  fingers. 

Write  for  catalog  folder. 

Mad*  by 

RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  COMPANY,  lac. 
Spriacfiald.  N«w  Janay 

Distributed  by: 

J.  L  HAAAMEH  CO. 

SCHOOL  SUPPUES 
UNION,  NEW  JERSEY 


- REGISTER  NOW  I - 

£icorleJ  TRAVEL  TOUR 

AROUND  SOVTH  AMERICA 

SS  Day.  (by  Steamship  and  Air)  Leave  N.  Y. 
June  28,  1966  —  visit  Trinidad  —  Barbados 
—  Peru  —  Brasil  —  Ecuador  —  Colombia. 
Ask  for  information  about  College  Credits. 
11365.  up.  Book  tbrouch  your  local  Travel 
Agent  or  for  folder  on  this  and 

EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Leaves  Jane  28.  42  days  $1265 
write 

TRAVEL  BUREAU  OF  WESTFIELD 

(Member  ASTA) 

- Elm  •  M.In  SH.,  WESTFIELD.  MASS. - 


THE  REVIEW'S  advertisers  offer  very  down-to-earth  ideas  for  the  teacher  wht 
looks  for  them.  Some  of  our  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you  must  write. 
To  obtain  the  material  quickly  write  directly  to  the  advertisers.  If  you  use  the 
convenient  coupon  for  ordering  several  items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
advertisers,  who  will  send  you  the  material. 


92.  Naw  Masico,  Tha  Land  of  Enchant¬ 
ment  A  colorful,  new  32-paqe  booklet,  about 
the  historic  and  scanic  attractions  in  New 
Mexico.  Also  included  are  a  full  color  "His¬ 
torical  Trails"  Map  and  the  official  1956 
New  Mexico  State  Highway  Map. 

93.  Teacher's  Kit  on  Railroad  Transporta¬ 
tion  A  set  of  teaching  aids  including  56 
photo-reproductions.  One  copy  only  per  in- 
service  teacher  not  previously  supplied. 
(Association  of  American  Railroads) 

94.  1956  Summer  Session  Bulletin  Com¬ 
plete  information  concerning  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  offered  during  two 
sessions  as  wall  as  special  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  including  concerts,  plays,  lectures,  etc. 
(University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Also  special  courses  offered  at  Duluth 
branch.) 

95.  Aviation  and  World  Understanding 
A  new  documentary  filmstrip  is  available  to 
schools  and  aviation  education  groups.  The 
57-frame  filmstrip  is  organized  into  four 
parts,  designed  and  written  for  classroom 
presentation.  A  teacher's  manual,  containing 
the  commentary  and  suggestions  on  its  use 
accompanies  the  unit.  The  unit  shows  how 
aviation  affects  (I)  world  friendship:  (2) 
world  trade;  (3)  cultural  exchange;  and  (4) 
governments  of  the  world.  May  be  kept  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  school's  film  library. 
(Education  Department,  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines) 

I.  Posture  Pesters  set  of  7  designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  posture  and  to  assist  teachers  in 


maintaining  healthful  posture.  (Americit| 
Seating  Company) 

10.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraph 
for  profit.  (Benson  Barrett  Publishers) 

52.  Leathercraft  Catalog  A  66-page  Wi 
log  of  materials  and  equipment  used  in 
making  of  purses,  bill-folds,  belts  and  otf* 
personal  and  household  products.  (Tar-? 
Leather  Company) 

49.  Highways  to  History  A  new  wall  mg.-; 

8  feet  wide,  in  full  color,  showing  beautlLl 
photographs  of  ten  historically  famous  pla?- 
in  America.  Includes  an  8-page  lesson  tope 
which  takes  your  class  on  tours  to  Arne'-’ 
best-loved  shrines.  If  additional  lesson  top- 
are  desired,  jot  down  the  number  you  need- 
not  more  than  15  to  a  classroom,  plae:- 
(Greyhound  Lines) 

65.  Hawaii  Air  Vacation  Folders  Conti.', 
itineraries  of  Hawaiian  vacation  plani»~ 
For  educators  only.  (United  Air  Lines) 

66.  Aviation  Teaching  Aid  Folder  outliiii: 
classroom  .materials  available  without  cK«ta 
(United  Air  Lines) 

67.  California  Air  Vacation  Folders  d«<«^ 
low  cost  tours  available.  (United  Air  Lin«i| 

90.  France  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  iHus^ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  W 
as  beautiful  photographs  contains  much  holp 
ful  information  on  what  to  see  and  look  fc 
in  various  regions  of  France.  (French  Nt 
tionel  Railroads) 

107.  How  to  run  a  simplified  Book  Ft? 
outlines  in  a  compact  little  leaflet  the  twr 
essential  steps  in  operating  a  Book  Fair  at 
profit.  (Book  Fairs.  Inc.) 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

Dept.  A.  307  N.  Michigan  Avo. 

Chicago  1,  Illinois  available  only  in  1955441 

I  W. 

93. 
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LOOKHEARNOW 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Rerho 
principtd.  School  No.  8 
Jcrtoy  CUy 


Rims 


Afin«d  Forces:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  catalog  listing  the  various  films 
available  for  public  use  issued  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
Many  of  the  films  can  be  used  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  The  catalog  is  on 
sale  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Froa  Rims:  Idoal  Picturos,  233  W.  42nd  St,. 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  list  of  films  suitable  for 
school  use  which  are  available  without 
cost  or  for  a  nominal  service  charge. 

Mental  Health:  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  13  E.  37th  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  list  of  films  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  Included  are  films  suitable  for 
school  use  as  well  as  for  teacher  and 


parent  groups. 

Sailing  Nawfoundland  Waters:  Victor  Kayfetz 
Productions,  Inc.,  1780  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

A  fine  film  in  full  color  of  a  cruise  in 
a  small  boat  around  the  second  largest 
island  in  the  world.  Many  fine  views 
of  scenic  beauty  as  well  of  towns  and 
industries  are  shown.  The  film  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  for  group 
showing. 


Rlmstrips 

Catalog:  Stanley  Bowmar  Company,  12 
Cleveland  St.,  Valhalla,  New  York. 

Write  for  this  comprehensive  catalog 
listing  more  than  3,000  filmstrips  of 
all  the  leading  producers.  All  are 
available  from  this  one  distributor 
with  a  preview  privilege. 

Democracy  in  U.  S.:  Jam  Handy  Organiza¬ 
tion,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd^  Detroit  II,  Mich. 
A  fine  series  of  filmstrips  dealing  with 
the  Foundations  of  Democracy  in  the 
United  States.  Suitable  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  classes  in  social 
studies,  history  and  civics.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  filmstrip  sells  for  S5.95  or 
the  series  of  seven  for  $37, 


leading  Correlation  Cards:  Art  Zeiler  Com¬ 
pany,  26  Hudson  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Write  for  the  correlation  cards  of 


ii«|  March,  ivsi 


Scott,  Foresman  and  Company  readers 
and  Curriculum  Filmstrips.  Gives  in 
detail  information  by  means  of  which 
the  filmstrips  and  readers  can  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  to  increase  interest. 
Slides 

France:  Society  for  French  American  Culture 
Services  and  Educational  Aid,  972  Fifth  Ave., 
Now  York  21,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  sets  of  Kodachrome 
slides  dealing  with  the  geography, 
architecture  and  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  of  France  are  available  for  school 
use.  Films,  tape  recordings  and  other 
audio-visual  material  is  also  available. 
The  material  may  be  borrowed  at  a 
nominal  fee  under  a  special  school 
service  plan  or  purchased.  Write  for 
complete  information. 


Records 

Cetelog:  Stanley  Bowmar  Company,  12 
Cleveland  St.,  Valhalla,  New  York. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  a  free  catalog  list¬ 
ing  many  excellent  educational  re¬ 
cordings. 

Wheel  on  the  School:  Newbery  Award 
Records,  221  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
The  first  in  a  series  of  long  playing 
records  based  on  prize  winning  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature  is  this  record  based 
on  the  story  by  Meindert  Dejong  en¬ 
titled  the  “Wheel  on  the  School”.  A 
dramatic  recording  produced  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Royal  Netherland 
Government  which  captures  the  story, 
mood,  atmosphere  and  action  of  the 
book.  The  record  is  available  at  a  cost 
Df  $5.95. 


BO/// 
/!  BO  A/0/ 


Here'i  a  teacher  who  practices  what  »he  teaches !  She’a  buying  Savings  Bonds 
regularly  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Flan  in  her  school  system,  and 
encouraging  her  pupils  to  save  through  the  School  Savings  Program  for 
Savings  Stamps.  Both  plans  are  important  elements  of  the  L'nited  States 
Savings  Bonds  program— Aitierica’s  greatest  thrift  campaign. 

Millions  of  American  youngsters  are  learning  to  save  through  the  stamp 
program.  The  dimes  and  quarters  they  bring  to  school  on  Stamp  Day  each 
week  give  them  a  start  on  accumulating  savings  for  important  personal 
wants.  Even  more  important.  Stamp  Day  teaches  habits  of  thrift,  wise 
management  of  resources,  good  citizenshipl 


U.S.  SAVINGS  STAMPS 


THROUGH  SCHOOL  SAVINGS 

For  information,  writo  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  DIVISION 

WASHINGTON  2i,  D.C. 


Editorial  Committee 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  Glasaboro  STC 
Grace  Deinzer  Rooeerelt  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Bninswidc 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  Demelsbeck  Prin.,  Pedricktown  ScIl,  Pedricktown 
A.  L.  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm,  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  St.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
William  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St  Sch.,  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Aut.  Editor 

There  OughVa  Be  a  Law 

It  was  the  day  of  a  birthday  party  for  a  daughter 
of  one  of  NJEA’s  staff  members.  She  tumbled  out  of 
bed  full  of  excitement  and  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  find 
“daddy”  just  finishing  breakfast  and  getting  ready  to 
leave. 

“But,  today’s  Saturday.  You’re  not  working  today  are 
you?  Aren’t  you  going  to  be  here  for  my  birthday 
party?” 

“Sorr}',”  came  the  reply,  “but  Tve  got  to  go  to  a 
conference  today.” 

“What  kind  of  conference?” 

“Were  having  our  Legislative  Conference  today,” 

“What's  that?” 

“Well,  dear,  it’s  a  meeting  where  teachers  from  all 
over  the  State  get  together  to  talk  about  all  the  laws 
affecting  the  schools.” 

“Hmm.  I  don’t  suppose  you  know  about  this;  but  is 
there  a  law  that  says  you  can’t  go  direct  to  the  milk 
table.  We  have  to  go  all  the  way  through  the  cafeteria 
line  even  if  we  bring  our  lunch  just  to  get  a  bottle  of 
milk.  Is  there  such  a  law?” 


Hit  the  Cause 

The  New  Jersey  Bar  Association  is  seeking  a  return  to 
the  days  of  hickory  sticks  and  knuckle-rapping  in  our 
schools.  It  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  revision 
of  the  law  to  permit  teachers  to  use  corporal  punishment 
in  disciplining  children.  Officers  of  the  association  have 
suggested  that  schools  hire  psychologists  and  special 
disciplinarians  to  handle  problem  children. 

The  lawyers  are  alarmed  over  the  rise  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  misbehavior  by  children.  This  is  a  reas¬ 
onable  concern.  Discipline  (or  pupil  behavior,  if  you 
prefer)  is  still  a  major  problem  for  many  teachers. 

The  reseachers  in  education,  as  well  as  other  fields, 
such  as  economics,  sociology,  pyschology,  medicine,  and 
political  science,  have  come  a  long  way  in  recent  years  in 
analyzing  the  causes  of  social  mal-adjustment.  What 
teacher  hasn’t  looked  up  the  file  of  a  particularly  unruly 
student  and  found  the  story  of  a  broken  family,  or  a  home 


in  a  depressed  neighborhood,  or  a  houst'hold  living  on 
a  low  income;  or  a  low  Intelligence  Quotient,  or  an  over* 
protecting  parent,  or  a  physical  disorder? 

We’ll  admit  that  a  good  “swat  on  the  head  ’  might  be 
the  quickest  way  for  quieting  a  sudden  outburst;  but 
its  effect  lasts,  at  the  most,  only  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and,  more  likely,  only  a  few  minutes.  Paddling  the  seat 
of  an  obstreperous  pupil  cannot  penetrate  to  the  seat  of 
his  problem.  It’s  the  cause  of  the  undesirable  behavior, 
not  the  behavior  itself,  that  must  really  be  attacked  and 
eliminated. 

Tbe  Bar  Association  could  be  a  potent  force  in  at¬ 
tacking  many  of  the  social  problems  that  are  the  cause  of 
these  outbursts.  Lawyers  are  involved  in  each  divorce 
action  and  the  subsequent  breakup  of  family  units.  They 
draft  the  zoning  and  building  codes  that  could  prevent! 
expansion  of  unsightly  slums.  They  administer  the  eco* 
nomic  regulations  and  laws  that  have  some  families  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  prosperity  living  on  subsistence 
incomes.  They  help  found  the  social  and  welfare  agenciee 
that  are  so  desperately  understaffed  that  they  cannot 
begin  to  handle  expeditiously  all  the  problems  they  are 
designed  to  handle.  ]  3 

The  teaching  profession  will  certainly  want  to  co<  1 
operate  in  any  way  it  can  to  find  solutions.  Teacher!  ^ 
welcome  the  help  of  all  of  the  other  professions  ia  i 
handling  these  problems.  But.  let’s  start  hitting  th^f 
causes;  not  the  child. 


The  School  Family 


We  all  repeat  over  and  over  that  everyone  connectei 
with  the  schools  is  important  to  education.  In  any  well 
organized  building  the  good  school  nurse  is  far  mort 
than  a  bandager  and  a  temperature-taker;  she  is  a  posi 
tive  influence  for  health,  and  formally  or  informal!] 
teaches  care  of  the  body.  A  good  janitor  or  custodial 
is  a  pearl  beyond  price,  the  difference  between  a  cle* 
school  and  one  not  quite  clean,  and  very  often,  tin 
father-confessor  for  countless  problems  of  both  pupiV 
and  teachers.  The  school  secretary  is  the  first  persol 
connected  with  the  school  that  dozens  of  visitors  see;  ^ 
her  manner  and  her  judgment  can  be  the  school’s  m 
important  public  relations  asset. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  all  of  these  m 
be  fully  recognized  as  part  of  the  school  team,  aloi 
with  the  teachers,  the  principal,  and  any  other  s' 
members.  NJEA  itself  is  moving  steadily  in  that  dii 
tion.  The  new  minimum  salary  schedule  law  was  draf 
to  cover  nurses;  last  year  our  constitution  was  amenr 
to  bring  them  in  as  full-fledged  active  members  of  o 
association;  this  year  we  are  vigorously  supporting  tw 
pieces  of  legislation,  one  to  clarify  their  seniority  rig! 
under  tenure,  the  other  to  strengthen  the  school  heal 
program  as  a  board  of  education  function.  Janitors  ha 
long  been  members  of  our  retirement  system,  and  NJE  ^ 
has,  in  recent  years,  supported  their  requests  for  tenui# 
and  for  a  minimum  salary.  The  New  Jersey  .\ssociatia(| 
of  School  Secretaries  is  one  of  our  long-time,  value^ 
affiliates,  and  NJEA  has  periodically  supported  th 
legislative  requests. 

More  and  more,  then,  we  are  going  beyond  lip  sc 
to  the  idea  of  a  closely-knit,  integrated  school  fami 
which  recognizes  a  community  of  interest  and  an  int 
dependence  of  welfare  not  unlike  that  of  any  oti 
family.  Such  an  attitude  promises  well  for  the  future  </ 
all  the  family’s  members.  f 
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